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THE MARYLAND FLOOD. 


Tue sudden rise in the Patapsco, Lehigh, Jor- 
dan, and other streams of Maryland and Penn- 
lvania, which have their rise on the eastern 
slope of the Alleghany Mountains, has caused 
immense damage to property in various parts of 
the country, and sad and serious loss of life in 


Baltimore and Ellicott City. Our illustrations 
on this page and on page 500 were sketched on 
the spot by our artist, Mr. Tozopore R. Davis, 
—~ may be relied upon as accurate and com- 
plete. 

The reason of this sudden flooding of the streams 
has been attributed to the overflowing of a lake 
near Baltimore and various other equally unsatis- 
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THE GREAT FLOOD IN MARYLAND—DESTRUCTION OF THE LARRABEE IRON-FOUNDRY. 


factory causes; but as simultaneous floods oc- 
cu at various places along the Atlantic slope 
of the Alleghanies, it is doubtless to be attributed 
wholly to the heavy fall of rain which began on 
the morning of July 24 and lasted until one 
o'clock of the same day. The singular part of 
the affair and the most difficult to explain is the 
rapidity with which the streams rose. The Pa- 


tapsco River at Ellicott City and Jones’s Falls, 
which runs through Baltimore city, rose at the 
rate of five feet inten minutes! The water came 
down those streams like a great continuous wave 
on the sea-shore. The river at Ellicott City rose 
ten feet before a drop of rain had fallen there, 
and was at one time forty feet high! In Balti- 
more the rise was so rapid that a gentleman en- 
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- aged—were a row of large stone-houses. 
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tering a cigar store in a dry street returned with 
his lighted cigar to find himself knee-deep in a 
rapidly rushing stream. A nger car, while 
crossing @ street, was caught by the flood which 
had just commenced to pour through it, and with 
its passengers swept for several blocks toward the 
river. The market-men were caught at their 
work, and only had time to get on their benches 
auld stalls for safety, and these were washed away 
with their occupants. So rapid was this rise, 
and so wild and furious the rushing torrent, that 
the lives of many persons were jeopardized, and 
several were lost. Had it occurred at night, as 
in the great flood of 1837, the loss of life could 
not but have been immense. Cradles with their 
freight of infantile humanity were washed out of 
the houses and carried downstream. ‘The streets 
were undermined, and in one instance a wagon- 
load of persons—fifteen in number—were swal- 
lowed up in a hole, and soon found themselves 
struggling in water up to their waists. Bridges 
were carried away so suddenly that the passers 
could not get away. Most of the bridges con- 
necting East and West Baltimore were totally 
destroyed. 

Our illustrations will give an idea of the rav- 
ages of the flood at its greatest fury. One of our 
engravings represents an incident which is never 
likely to be forgotten, and will always reflect 
great credit on the actors therein. ‘The Balti- 
more Telegram describing the scene we illus- 
trate, says: 

‘It is a true saying that in time of great public ca- 
Jamities some man rises to the position of a great pub- 
lic benefactor; and such was the case yesterday with 
Police Commissioner James E.Carz. Heat first sight 
apprehended the character of the calamity, and he 
immediately seu. for boats and organized a sufficient 
force of policemen to manage them. He svon had 
work enough t. do. He led the van in his boat in 
places of great peril, and rescued women and children 
from death. Two parties he rescued from Davis Street 
were in the upper story of the house, holding each a 
child above their head, with the water to their necks 
and fast increasing. In his task he was frequently 
thrown in the water, but he continued setting an ex- 
ample to his men which they all most willingly fol- 
lowed. At one time he was swept off by the current, 
and the news swept throughout the city, causing pro- 
found regret wherever heard, that he was lost, but he 
was fortunately rescued to continue again until neces- 
sity ceased for his good work. Too much praise can 
scarcely be awarded to the Police Commissioners and 
the police for the manner in which they labored.” 


Another illustration shows the destruction of 
the Larrabee Iron-Works. A house to the north 
of it was first sweptaway, which gave to the falls 
at this point a new channel, and permitted the 
tivood to mark the foundry for its special prey. It 
soon brought it down to the ground, and its lofty 
cupola now inclines at an angle of sixty degrees. 

A third illustration, on the first page, is of the 
destruction of the Fayette Street Bridge, Balti- 
more. Several bridges had given way above this 
street, and with an immense amount of accumu- 
lated drift-wood dashed with full fury against the 
Fayette Street Bridge. For a long time this’ed- 
ifice fesisted the attacks of the waves; but at 
last, as if lifted by some mighty hands, the bridge 
tumbled into the vast abyss without leaving a 
trace behind. The waters took the immense iron 
fragments as if they had been feathers, and, after 
toying with them a while, threw them with great 
force upon Baltimore Street Bridge. This caused 
the north side of the bridge to give way. 

The loss of life and property at Ellicott City 
was even greater than at Baltimore. Our illus- 
tration on page 500 is of the scene presented at 
the Patapsco Mills at the height of the flood. 
Near. these mills—one of which was carried from 
its foundations, and the other materially dam- 
The 
occupants were frequently warned of the danger- 
ous appearance of the freshet, but, trusting to 
their former experience, they chose to remain yet 
a little longer, thinking there would be time to 
escape when the worst came. Within a few 
minutes the flood rose so rapidly that all commu- 
nication was cut off, and the current rushed so 
swiftly that it was found impossible to render 
them any aid. At this time the water had only 
reached above the lower story of the houses, and 
no danger was apprehended if the occupants could 
reach the roofs. ‘This they at once proceeded to 
do; but the water still rose higher and higher, 
and sped on its frightful course with immense 
velocity ; and, to add to the terrors of the hour, 
huge masses of drift rubbish came rushing upon 
the doomed dwellings. 

Kvery effort was made by the horrified citizens 
to rescue those who were in peril, and quite a 
number were saved; but, owing to the speedy 
work made by the flood in its fearful velocity, 

many perished within a dozen yards of the shore. 
The whole of the lower part of the town was 
flooded, goods were washed out of stores into 
the streets, and furniture out of house, all lying 
in tangled heaps, with here and there trees, logs, 
stones, and the débris of houses and bridges. 
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CONCLUSION OF “HARPER'S HIS- 
TORY OF ‘THE REBELLION.” 


igre concluding chapter of ‘‘ Harper’s Pic-. 


torial History of the Great Rebellion” con- 
tains a remarkably candid and admirable state- 
ment of the political situation since the war. 
The writer begins by acknowledging the difti- 
culty of satisfactorily describing events in which 
we are acto?s; but he is evidently free from 
mere partisan feeling. He regards the ques- 
tion from the gr®unds of reason and the Consti- 
tution, and with a careful collation of all the 
facts, and his conclusions are therefore of very 


great value. ‘They are not the less agreeable 
to us because they vindicate the general wisdom 
and necessity of the Congressional policy of res- 
toration, while the writer distinctly shows the 
fatal blunder of the President’s policy. Yet he 
has little confidence in what he calls the “‘ splen- 
did theories” of Mr. Sumner and Mr. STEVENS. 
The necessary measures of reconstruction, he 
thinks, were evident from the first, excepting 
the general suffrage. ‘That became an evident 
necessity at a later period. But if the principle 
of the Fourteenth Amendment had been ac- 
cepted by the rebel States, reorganization might 
have been effected long before. He is rather 
disposed, therefore, to -blame the tardy action 
of Congress; but it seems to us that he furnishes 
good reasons for the delay. 

One of the most vital-and controlling elements 
of the case was the actual disposition of the late 
rebels, and that could be determined only by 
experien¢e. As the result has shown, it would 
have been a disastrous mistake to assume that 
acquiescence in emancipation, renunciation of 
the rebel debt and of the right of secession, 
would alone have been sufficient to insure the 
security for which the Government was bound 
by every consideration to provide. The doubt- 
ful and reluctant, even protesting manner in 
which the Jounson Legislatures agreed to these 
obvious conditions, and the black-codes which 
they immediately passed to nullify them, with 
the testimony of the most candid observers, and 
the general experience of mankind, revealed the 
delicate and perilous nature of the problem with 
which the country had to deal. The utmost 
deliberation was essential, not only for the prep- 
eration of judicious legislative measures, but for 
the education of the popular perception that the 
measures were judicious. The President, with 
the Democratic party, and the disaffected popu- 
lation of the recovered States, were bitterly hos- 
tile to the action of Congress. They constantly 
threw upon Congress the responsibility of de- 
laying reconstruction and perpetuating a state 
of war. ‘They asserted to the country that Con- 
gress was solely to blame for the oppressive tax- 
ation by refusing to receive loyal representa- 
tives. They insisted that Mr. Jounson’s policy 
was a continuation of Mr. Lincoxn’s, and that 
‘*a Central Directory,” a despotic committee of 
the House, had usurped all the power of the 
Government and paralyzed the country. 

Against so insidious and plausible an assault 
Congress could only hope to oppose the facts 
of the situation, and they could only gradually 
be disclosed. The Fourteenth Amendment was 
therefore slowly matured. It required the civil 
equality of all citizens; the renunciation of the 
rebel debt; the security of the national debt ; 
the disfranchisement of certain leaders, and 
without controlling the State regulation of 
suffrage, provided that no rebel State should 
gain political power by rebellion, by limiting 
the basis of representation in case of arbitrary 
exclusion by reason of color. ‘This was not 
only fair, but it was evidently fair. ‘The Gov- 
ernment had the same right to provide for the 
national security by such conditions that it had 
to abolish slavery during the war. As the 
masterly report of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee on presenting the amendment declared, 
if all the political rights of rebellious States are 
fully restored the moment they lay down their 
arms rebellion is inevitable upon any political 
defeat, and the Government has no protection 
whatever, 

This amendment was a test of the situation. 
If frankly accepted, reconstruction would rapid - 
ly proceed ; if rejected, other measures or total 
inaction were imperative. The amendment was 
further, and this has not been sufficiently re- 
marked, a final effort to harmonize the Execu- 
tive and Congress. For if it were ratified it 
would be by the Legislatures which the Presi- 
dent had assembled. It was, however, con- 
temptuously rejected, and the alternative was 
imposed upon the country of waiting for better 
counsels at the South or of trying other meas- 
ures. Inaction, however, was practically im- 
possible. ‘The country was impatient for some- 
thing to be done, and it had by very large ma- 
jorities in the State elections supported the 
general policy of Congress. Yielding to that 
impatience, and acknowledging that support, 
Congress passed the military bill which set 
aside the JOHNSON Legisiatures, that had shown 
an invincible determination to oppose the na- 
tional will, and began the work of reconstruc- 
tion upon the basis of equal rights. This bill 
was in no other sense unconstitutional than ev- 
ery reconstructive act of the President’s, and 
the Emancipation Proclamation itself. “The 
object of the war was to conquer peace, and 
after the war there remained the no less diffi- 
cult work of securing the peace which had 

been conquered. Was the security of the con- 
test any less important than the conquest 
itself 

This is the general view which is presented 
with ample detail, and, as we think, with gen- 
erally sound reasoning, in this admirable chap- 


ter. Our exceptions to the writer’s view would 
| be, as we have already indicated, that the delay 
* which he deprecates was necessary in the very 
nature of the case; and we think he is hardly 
just to the ‘‘splendid theories” of the radical 


| leaders which have, as he himself shows, been 


vindicated, ‘They were theories founded in 


very just views of human nature and of histor- 
ical experience, and the policy derived from 
them was conclusively defended by the same 
argument which the writer so justly employs 
in support of the military bill, This chapter 
has evidently been prepared with great care 
and conscience; and we can honestly say the 
same of the other political and military chapters 
of this copious and richly illustrated chronicle 
of the war. It presents a full gallery of por- 
traits of all the conspicuous soldiers, sailors, 
and civilians; a*comprehensive and valuable 
series of maps and plans; with accurate and 
most interesting illustrations of all the famous 
scenes, objects, and battles of the war. We 
can not hesitate to commend it as the most de- 
sirable contemporary illustrated history of the 
rebellion which has appeared, or is likely to ap- 


pear. 


“THE PHYSICAL FORCE” PRO- 
GRAMME. 


Tue Democratic party enters upon the cam- 
paign with all the reckless braggadocio of 
Buarr’s letter, It already threatens ‘‘ phys- 
ical force,” and evidently hopes to carry the 
election by noisy bullying. It has tried that 
game, however, once before, in 1860, under 
more favorable circumstances, and its success 
was not very encouraging. Emboldened, how- 
ever, by the signs of a reaction in the elections of 
the last autumn, it now announces that it will 
not submit to the law regulating the counting 
of votes in the Presidential election. The New 
York World, feebly emulating the tone of Mr, 
Buair, its candidate for the Vice-Presidency, 
SAYS: 

‘‘It is proper that the usurping demagognes in the 
Federal Capitol should be warned in time against pro- 
ceeding to such extremities that forbearance would 
cease to be a virtue. The actual majority of the citi- 
zens of the United States must have a fair opportunity 
to decide who shall govern the country. If the will 
of the majority is defeated by political knavery, they 
will have power (being a majority) to redress the 
wrong; and Congress mistakes the temper of Ameri- 
can freemen if it supposes that they will not have also 
the will. If we are fairly beaten after an honest elec- 
tion, we understand and shall practice the proper vir- 
tue of a minority—submission. But we shall not 
iamely submit to be cheated. If the Republican par- 
ty administer the Government for the next four years, 
it must be in virtue of an actual majority, not a ficti- 
tious majority obtained by proscription and exclusion. 
The physical power of the country resides with the 
arithmetical majority; and as the Constitution has 
provided no other tribunal for deciding on the claim 
of electoral votes to be counted, it concerns the peace 
of the country that Congress do not interfere to pre- 
vent the voice of the actual majority from deciding 
who shall be President.” 


Now the actual majority of the voters do 
not decide a Presidential election, If one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine electors are necessary to a 
choice, they may have received in each State 
in which they are chosen only one hundred 
majority, and the minority majorities ranging 
from two to a hundred thousand. Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey have together thirty- 
three electoral votes. New York alone has 
thirty-three. The electoral vote of New York 
may be determined by fifty majority, but in op- 
position it neutralizes that of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey combined, which may be determined 
by fifty thousand majority. Itis not the actual 
majority of citizens that decides: it is the ma- 
jority of the electors chosen in the States who 
elect the President. 

The World says that the Republican major- 
ity must not be obtained by proscription and 
exclusion. This, if it is any thing more than 
bombastic nonsense, means that certain ex- 
rebels are proscribed and certain States ex- 
cluded: and therefore that if the vote of any 


person now disabled in the State of South |. 


Carolina shall be refused, or a vote assuming 
to be that of the State of Mississippi, if Missis- 
sippi has not complied with the law, shall not 
be received, the ‘‘ arithmetical majority” will 
‘‘redress the wrong”—in other words, revolt 
in arms. It announces that there is no tribu- 
nal but the “arithmetical majority” to decide 
the claim of eléctoral votes to be counted. 

Of course as Congress, in pursuance of the 
general principle of reconstruction, has decided 
that the vote of Texas and of Mississippi, if 
they have not conformed to certain conditions, 
shall not be received, the “ arithmetical majori- 
ty” will settle with Congress if it holds to its de- 
cision. 'The World’s bravado amounts to this, 
that if the vote of the rest of the country is bal- 
anced, or nearly so, and that if Texas and Mis- 
sissippi would elect Seymour and Brarr, then 
‘*the arithmetical majority” will count that 
vote, and carry Seymour and Briar into the 
White House, as Wape Hampton recommends, 
at the point of the bayonet. And such is the 
patriotism and profound regard for the Consti- 
tution, of WapEe Hampton and Rosert Toomss, 
and other similar devotees of the Democratic 
party, that if those votes would elect Grant 
and CotFrax they would of course insist upon 
marshaling them also in. the same manner to 
the Executive mansion. 

The Southern Democratic leaders— Wane 
Hamptox, Rospert Toomss, HoweLt Coss, 
RaPHAEL Semmes, and the rest, who are con- 
ducting the Democratic campaign in the South- 
ern States—would like nothing better than to 
see the country again in arms, They have 


nothing to lose by it, and revenge is sweet, 


| 
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THE DEBT AND ITS ADTHORSs. 


Tue Democratic pa and orgtors are very 
fond of emphasizing the fact that the United 
States have a great debt, and that the people 
are heavily taxed. They declare that when 
the Democratic party controlled the Govern- 
ment the public expenses were infinitely small- 
er and the taxes were practically imperceptible. 

Very well; granting that the debt is large 
and that the taxes are heavy, why do they not 
continue and tell us why they are so? For the 
same reason that the criminal prefers not to 
plead guilty. The debt is large and the taxes 
are heavy because the Democratic party, when 
it was constitutionally removed from power, 
rose in rebellion at the South, remained as a 
party hostile at the North, and compelled the 
Government to fight desperately for its exist- 
ence. An enormous war makes an enormous 
debt. Those who caused the war create thie 
debt. Who beganthe war? Was it Jerrer- 
son Davis, Wapr Hampton, Ropert Toomas, 
RAPHAEL SEMMES, and theother Southern Dem- 
ocratic leaders who fired upon Fort Sumter, or 
was it Major ANDERSON who defended it? If 
the people had submitted to the cannon of those - 
Democratic patriots and conservative friends 
of the Constitution there would have been no 
debt and no taxation to-day—and no country. 
The rebellion was plotted in a Democratic Cab- 
inet and Senate. The debt is the price of the 
salyation of the country from the rebellion of 
Democrats. If the Democrats had acquiesced 
in the constitutional result of an election in 
which they took part there would have. been no 
war, no debt, no increased taxation. The debt 
is a Democratic debt, and the taxes are sharp 
hints of a foiled conspiracy of Democrats against 
the Government. 

And what is the remedy for this increased 
taxation which the Democratic platform pro- 
poses? Swindling. First the Democratic lead- 
ers take the money from our purses, and then 
the honor from our name. As we have achieved 
a material victory in the war, they are trying to 
prepare for us a moral defeat in refusing to pay 
the expenses of the war. And this, which is 
the purpose of those whose haughty hearts still 
swell in the hatred of the Union, and who dis- 
dain the Government when they do not control 
it, is to be submitted, in the words of Mr. Ricu- 
ARD O’GorMAN, #0 “‘ the calm, quiet, thoughtful 
common-sense of the people.” Does Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN, who has now been in this country long 
enough to understand something of that com- 
mon-sense and of its conclusions, doubt what 
its verdict will be upon a proposition of national 
infamy? Does he suppose that a people whom 
the rebels could not conquer they can dishonor? 

Mr. O’GorMAN came from a country in which 
a part of the population was oppressed. He 
landed in a country where a part of the popu- 
lation was enslaved. He saw that slavery pano- 
plied in every kind of sophistry and interest and 
tradition. He saw it in possession of every 
department of the Government. He saw it 
haughty, defiant, desperate. He saw it ap- 
parently intrenched a thousand times more 
securely than thé oppression of England in 
his own country, an oppression against which 
he had ventured his life in the name and hope 
of Irish liberty. Mr. O’Gorman has seen that 
slavery triply mailed pierced to the heart by 
“the calm, quiet, thoughtful common-sense of 
the people.” Joined to the slave lords, who 
are now defeated rebels, against a just and 
equal Government, Mr. O’Gorman is busily 
engaged in the work of trying to resuscitate 
the corpse of a infamous tyranny. He ap- 
peals to ‘*the cs m, quiet, thoughtful common- 
sense of the peo. |e.” 

That commor “sense has already doomed him 
and his confede #tes to the same fate. Enemies 
of the national sffe and the national honor, the 
common-sense that baffled their attempt at se- 
cession will d@fght their effort at repudiation 
and revolution.. 


THE RECESS OF CONGRESS. 


Tuat the cry )f'a running pickpocket should 
be ** Stop thief! is not surprising, nor that the 
party whose ca jidate for Vice-President and 
whose most co; picuous orators call for a re- 
versal of the R« yonstruction Acts by thé sword, 
should denoun; # their opponents as preparing 
for civil war. © 

The Southe p Democratic leaders all say, 
“If you will }-$ep away the soldiers, we can 
manage the vol $g down here.” That is to say, 
that the Ku-K? x Klan will take care of loyal 
men if there i@*fpo national force to appeal to. 
It is the hope e late rebels to organize sucli 
a system of té®fOr in the newly restored States 
that they can“egsily control the vote. Wapbe 
Hampton and pis friends have arms: they are 
the owners of fe land ; they are the employers 
of laborers ; a are intensely hostile to the 
Union and to Union men; their spirit was plain- 
ly shown in thé-black-codes passed three years 
ago and in their speeches of to-day, and there 
is no doubt of the mischief they mean, or of 
the mischief they might do, The Union men, 
especially the new citizens, are, by their de- 
pendence as laborers, by their general want of 
land, by their long habit of subservience, and 
by being unarmed, peculiarly at the mercy of 
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men like Hampton, Toomss, Coss, and the 
other Democratic chiefs. 

The Governors of the restored States, appre- 
hending trouble, would, under the Constitution, 
call upon the President for aid. But they know 
that they would callin vain, The President has 
declared that he does not acknowledge them, 
and his sympathies are known to be with the 
disaffected class. Congress, therefore, consid- 
ers what should be done to protect loyal citizens 
from the Ku-Klux Klan and a conniving Ex- 
ecutive, and thereupon the party organs, which 
delight in BLarr’s letter, which consider Toomss 
and HaMPTON eminent defenders of the Consti- 
tution, and contemplate their purposes against 
loyal citizens with perfect equanimity, cry out 
that Congress is preparing civil war. When 
Horatio SEYMOuR can persuade the American 
people that he was as patriotic as Grant, then 
the late rebel Generals may hope to convince 
the country that it is Grant and his friends, and 
not they who wish for civil disturbance, 

Congress is under the most solemn obliga- 
tion to take care that the loyal men_of the 
Southern States, and especially the new citizens, 
are protected in voting. It is not excusable 
for dealing with the subject except according 
to its knowledge of the situation. It is certain- 
ly not bound to deliver loyal men into the 
hands of their bitter enemies because the Pres- 
ident will not help them. In the present ex- 
cited state of feeling in the disturbed States, 
a feeling unspeakably inflamed by the declara- 
tion of the Democratic purpose of overthrowing 
the whole system of reconstruction, the abnor- 
mal situation must be constantly remembered. 
With a President in harmony with Congress 
there would be no apprehension. But with the 
present dull and dogged Executive the worst 
must be assumed. The experience of three 
years should have taught all loyal men, who 
with General Grant desire peace upon a secure 
foundation, that the President can no more be 
trusted than Cuartes I, He must be always 
suspected and watched. It would, therefore, 
have been.an inexplicable mistake if Congress 
had insisted upon adjourning until December. 
It has done wisely in taking a recess. Un- 
doubtedly, within the two months of the recess, 
the President will take some surprising step in- 
tended for mischief. Indeed, as we contem- 
plate the official career of this man, whom the 
truest Union men did not wish to nominate for 
Vice-President four years ago, there is pro- 
found satisfaction in reflecting upon the charac- 
ter and career of CoLFax, whom, 
taught by terrible experience, the same men 
have now nominated for the same position 
with all its possibilities, GRaNT’s quiet tenaci- 
ty is like Lincotn’s; and will betray 
the principles of his party when Grant betrays 
his flag. 


DROUGHT IN PARTS OF EUROPE. 


A pRovuGut unparalleled since 1798 was, at 
our latest advices by steamer, prevailing in En- 
gland; Scotland, and Ireland, and of a charac- 
ter so general and severe as to cause very gloomy 
apprehensions, In parts of France, Spain, and 
Germany the want of sufficient rain is com- 
plained of, but it had not reached the propor- 
tions of a serious drought. The want of rain 
is attributed to the prevalence of polar rather 
than of equatorial influences, by which the atmos- 
phere of a rainless region has been distributed 
over England for a period of unusual duration, 
Whatever may be the cause, its effects on pro- 


duction, and the wants which may be supplied’ 


by food from more fortunate regions, will no 
doubt be carefully considered. The wheat 
harvest of England is being gathered in better 
order, so it is stated, than usual; but there is a 
great falling off in the crop of oats, barley, and 
hay, and, what is more important, the root crop, 
except what was planted early, and the pastures 
are nearly dried up. Its first effects upon‘our 
market were shown in the considerable demand 
a few weeks since for cheese and butter, and in 
the advance in the price of Indian corn. ‘The 
supposed extensive crop of wheat harvested and 
being harvested in England has prevented any 
rise there in the price of wheat; but wheat 
came very slowly upon their local markets, and 
it will doubtless be found that the grain is very 
much shrunk, Our wheat is obtained by the 
English at all seasons for the purpose of being 
mixed with theirs, as by the union better bread 
is the result; but whatever may be the extent 
of their crop of wheat an unusual amount will 
be required to supply the loss of other crops. 
The quantity of land depastured in a country 
so diversified with hill and dale as England is 
greater than the quantity under plow, and, 
when the pasturage fails, whatever crop may 
be in excess of the usual production is called 
upon to supply this want, and that, also, of the 
crops which suffer from the same cause. ‘ Na- 
tionally, in the longest sense” (says the Econo- 
mist, in a late Number), *¢ nothing, it is said, 
matters but the wheat crop, and though the say- 
ing is exaggerated the essence is true: Give us 
cheap bread for man, and the price of food for 
other animals matters but véry little.” To this 
it may be safely answered, that when the other 
harvests all fail cheap bread is an impossibility. 
A drought is one of the most serious calami- 
ties that can be visited upon a people; and 


although only about three-tenths of the En- 
glish population are agriculturists, and the full 
amount of articles of food produced there falls 
far short of the total consumed, yet it will be 
found that the effects of the drought—the En- 
glish not being accustomed to it—are not ac- 
curately understood by those who urge that it 
may be compensated for in an unusual wheat 
crop. 

Straspo remarks of the climate of England 
‘‘that the sun generally shines only for a few 
hours, and that in the morning and evening it 
is hid in clouds or fogs.” The freshness and 
peculiar lustre which vegetation almost uni- 
versally exhibits except in winter, are due not 
so much to heavy as to drizzling rains, and to 
frequent dews and fogs; but this season the 
English can boast of the brightness of an Ital- 
ian sky. As the matter possesses unusual in- 
terest, we select some statements from our En- 
glish files to show the duration and extent of 
this visitation. 

Wales,—“‘ The farmers in the Welsh valleys 
are suffering severely, there being nothing for 
cattle toeat, The grass is literally burned up, 
and on being felt by the hand crumbles into 
dust just like dried herbs. To make matters 
worse, there is no dew, the land being as per- 
fectly dry at early morn as at noonday. The 
farmers on the hill-sides are still worse off, as 
water has to be carted up for all purposes, the 
springs and small mountain streams being com- 
pletely dried up. The farmers are driving the 
cattle on to the mountains, which are usually 
more moist,” 

The Moors.—‘‘ On one moor it is said more 
than half of the young birds are gone for want 
of water, none surviving but those hatched near 
springs or burns. You may travel for miles on 
the high ground and not see a single grouse. 
In my opinion there will not be more than 
twenty brace killed by one gun this season, 
Crops of all kinds are gone here. I do not, 
know what is to be done for want of fodder.” 

At the trial of the Liecester agricultural show 
on the 13th July, of steam and other plows, it 
is observed, “The leading feature of the day 
has been the immense number of broken shares, 
resulting of course from* the baked state of 
the ground. Passing from one field to another 
the visitor has come upon numberless heaps of 
disabled iron-work, and it has not been difficult 
to discover the history of their grief." 

“Many wheat fields in this district (New- 
castle) are now literally swarming with insects 
much resembling the common flea in both col-. 
or and size, which have lecated themselves in 
close proximity to the grain. Several large 
fields in the vicinity of Walker present a very 
remarkable appearance from this cause, the 
mass of insects imparting a dark tint to the 
summit of every stem, and the damage caused 
by their troublesome presence is likely to in- 
flict heavy loss upon the farmers. It is one 
of the most destructive species of the Aphis.” 

“The harvesting time on this farm (the 
Prince Consort’s model farm at Frogmore) 
this year is considered to be six weeks earlier 
than the average of seasons.” Wheat heavy 
and in fine condition; beans and oats cut and 
above the average. The London £xrpress of 
the 6th says: 

“The long-continued dronght is becoming a matter 
of serious import to the country. The traveler by 
railway, through any part of England, reads the same 
story in county after county. Fields which should be 
green and fresh have an arid and rusty look, as if 
their vegetation were artificial, and had grown shab- 
by. The soil is hard and droughty, the hedges are 
bald and brown, while the grass of parks and pleasure 
grounds is burned down as completely as if it had 
been singed. London is suffering too. Our sewers 
and drains are abnormally offensive, and our streets 
have, over and above the general closeness and stuff- 
ness of July, a fusion of foul flavors. The taints and 
odors are spreading from the courts and alleys over 
our handsomest and most spacious thoroughfares, 
and are intensifying and thickening in their native 
homes as well. Night after night does the sky give 
promises which the morning breaks. The sparse drib- 
blets of the last week have done little more than sharp- 


en our sense of the evil. When will the rain come? is 
still on our lips.” 


The Daily News of the 7th say : 

“The want of rain is beginning to be seriously 
spoken Of in Ireland. In consequence of the con- 
tinued drought the hay harvest is extremely light 
(thongh of the best quality), and the supply of milk 
and butter is necessarily curtailed owing to the distress 
which cattle endure from want of sufficient moisture.” 

The Freeman's Journal says : 


**Since the summer of 1798 such a season has not 
been known. We have had no winter, and March 
was only eqnaled in its genial character by April 
and May, in which we had nearly all sunshine and 
no showers.” 


The Mark Lane Express of the 12th inst. 
collects. together reports from all parts of En- 
gland, which confirm what we have.thus pre- 
sented. We give some specimens of these re- 
ports: 

From Lincolnshire. —*‘ Intense heat continues. 
In many cases it is damaging the wheat, and as 
for barley it is now past recovery, and is dying 
prematurely, to become, without doubt, bad in 
quality and in quantity. Pastures can never 
recover under any circumstances, so that fat 


meat after a few weeks must be scarce and 
dear, and the chance of a turnip crop is hope- | 
less.” 

Warwickshire.—"* The root crops in this dis- 
trict are generally very poor, and in not a few 
instances have been given up as entirely lost.” 


Suffolk,—** The drought continues, parching 


up every thing green and rendering the country 
most dreary,” 

From the east coast of Scotland.—‘‘ We are 
still without rain so much needed by spring corn 
and root crops.” 

A correspondent of the Gardener’s Chronicle, 
in England, writes that he was then at an ele- 
vation which commanded a view of the country 
for thirty miles in extent, and that the hedges 
and trees which send their roots deep into the 
earth were alone green, and that the pastures 
were universally suffering. ‘‘The popular de- 
lusion” (he adds) ‘‘ that grass is green will soon 
be among the forgotten fallacies of the past.” 

The Manchester Guardian, of the 13th ult., 
says: “ Rain has fallen on only three out of the 
last 104 days in the Manchester water-shed, 
and the fall on those occasions was so small 
that it was entirely absorbed into the ground 
and the reservoirs received none.” 

Advices by telegraph show that the drought 
was broken about the 24th of July. 

The fact that the existence of a drought “ in 
the interior provinces of the north of Spain,” 
and in parts of Germany and France is also 
spoken of, shows its extension upon the Conti- 
nent, but in a much less severe form than that 
prevailing in Great Britain and Ireland. 

In England the price of meat had fallen, be- 
cause both cattle and sheep had been slaugh- 
tered in excess of what was usual owing to the 
scarcity of hay, oats, and pasturage; but wheat 
had fallen but little, as the crop had reached the 
market much earlier than usual, although not 
in large quantities. 

The question whence the supply will be ob- 
tained to make up this unfortunate deficiency is 
one of great interest. The crop of wheat in 
California will amount this year to seventeen 
millions of bushels, such is the estimate; and, 
as freights are low at San Franciseo for out- 
ward cargoes, competition from that quarter 
tnmay be expected. In many parts of Europe 
the ‘crop of grain promises to be full, and in the 
United States a wheat harvest unprecedented 
in quantity is now being gathered. The law 
of distribution, by which the deficiency in one 
country is supplied from the excess in others, 
will soon be in full operation to the advantage 
of the United States as one of the countries 
upon which the favors of Providence, in respect 
to what is gathered and what is promised, have 
been bountifully bestowed. 


‘“ REGULAR AND PEACEFUL.” 


Mr. Hewry C. Murruy, now State Senator 
from the Brooklyn district, was chairman of 
the committee upon resolutions of the late Dem- 
ocratic Convention, and is a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for Governor. Indeed, 
at the late Democratic meeting in Brooklyn, 
over which he presided, Mr. Murpnuy was in- 
troduced by some enthusiast as the next Gov- 
ernor of the State, which was, at least, prema- 
ture. In his speech upon taking the chair Mr. 
Murpny said that the Democratic party was 
pledged to a reversal, by regular and peaceful 
means, of the Congressional policy of restora- 
tion. Undoubtedly Mr. Mourpuy wishes that 
this were all. Undoubtedly he would very 
gladly have the country believe that the Dem- 
ocratic party was pledged to this and nothing 
more. But he has not stated the case exactly. 
Mr. Mcurpuy has forgotten what the country 
very well remembers. 

The facts are that the Democratic Conven- 
tion, having declared, upon Mr. Murpny’s sug- 
gestion, that *‘ the Reconstruction acts (so-call- 
ed) of Congress, as such, are usurpations, and 
unconstitutional, revolutionary, and void,” pro- 
ceeded with enthusiasm to nominate General 
Buarr for Vice-President, who had just stated, 
in the most unequivocal manner, his remedy for 
these *‘ usurpations,” and these “ unconstitu- 
tional, revolutionary, and void” acts of Congress. 
We do not find that Mr. Murpny in his speech 
mentioned General Biarr’s plan. It is this: 
“There is but one way,” says the Democratic 
candidate for Vice-President, ** to restore the 
Government and the Constitution, and that is for 
the President elect to declare these acts null and 
void, compel the army to undo its usurpations 
at the South, disperse the carpet-bag State 
Governments, allow the white people to reor- 
ganize their own governments, and elect Sen- 
ators and Representatives.”" So said General 
Bvatr just as the Convention met. That states- 
man continued: ‘*‘ We must restore the Consti- 
tution before we can restore the finances; and 
to do this we must have a President who will 
execute the will of the people by trampling into 
dust the usurpations of Congress, known as the 
Reconstruction acts, J wish to stand before the 
Convention upon this issue.” 

Undoubtedly he did, and upon that issue he 
was nominated; and in nominating him the 
Convention pledged the Democratic party to 
his plan. Is that plan, as stated by himself, as 
supported by Hampton, by Forrest, by 
Hoke, by all the Democratic delegates who be- 
lieve with Hampton that the rebellion is not a 
lost cause if Seymour can be elected, a “re- 
versal by regular and peaceful means?” Just 
as much as Jerr Davis's request to be let alone 
was a regular and peaceful policy. Just as 
much as Wape Hampton's demand upon his 
party that if the Ku-Klux Klan can succeed 


in doing as it pleases at the South Szrmour 
and Barr shall be placed in the White House, 
“in spite of all the bayonets that shall be 
brought against them.” This may be what Mr, 
Murpny calls peace and regularity; and Ra- 
PHAEL SEMMES agrees with him. But we douht 
if the country does. 


ANOTHER CERTIFICATE FOR 
Mr. SEYMOUR. 


JacK Faustarr swore that he made himself 
hoarse with hallooing of anthems in his youth. 
Mr. Horatio Sermoun’s “friends” swear that 
there was no such Union patriot as he during 
the war, and they are bringing forward all 
kinds of certificates to prove it. But Mr. 
Seymour will be accepted as a loyal Union 
man when Jack Falstaff passes for a saint— 
and not before. We add the following to the 
list of certificates : 

Mr. Tuurtow WEED, a pretty good “* Con- 
servative” authority, in a letter written in Sep- 
tember, 1865, says: ‘‘In 1862 Governor Sey- 
mour, urged by Judge Stryker and other loy- 
al Democrats (as Hamlet urged his mother) to 
assume a virtue, made a patriotic speech in 
Brooklyn, and was elected Governor. In the 
days of disaster which followed, Mr. Linco.y, 
realizing Governor Seymour's power for use- 
fulness, and mindful only of his country’s wel- 
fare, charged me to say to Governor SEYMOUR 
that if he would use his position and power to 
crush the rebellion, a grateful people would 
reward him with the Presidency. I gave the 
message of an enlightened and patriotic Presi- 
dent to a metaphysically-muddled Governor, 
whose Secession and Copperhead proclivities 
and associations brought deserved reproach 
and destruction upon himself and his party.” 


A STALE SLANDER UPON 
Mr. COLFAX. 


Last year, when the Democratic papers cir- 
culated an absurd falsehood that Mr. Cotrax 
had written ‘‘Sixteen Reasons” why General 
Grant should not be nominated, we published 
a note from the Speaker which effectually dis- 
posed of the libel. As the poison is now again 
showing itself, and with increased virulence, we 
again apply the antidote, 

“ Sourn Bunn, Inprawa, September 14, 1867. 

“My pear S1z,—I am very much obliged to you for 
having anticipated my denial of any knowledge of the 
16 Reasons Circular, as well as of any sympathy with 
its charges,.in your editorial, which I have just seen. 
I am satistied that it was the weak invention of an en- 
emy, intended to create the impression which it did. 
But the suspicion by any Republican that I sympa- 
thized with it has been very annoying: and I am the 
more grateful that with your wide circulation you so 
kindly and promptly expressed your opinion. 

“Respectfully yours, Souvyier Cotrax. 
“To the Editor of * Harper's Weekly.’” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Coneress adjourned on July 37, taking a recess un- 
til the 2ist of September. 

The miners of Peansylvania, ey on a strike, have 
returned to work at old wages and hours. 

Jeff Davis and family have gone to Europe. 

A tournament and other chivalric exercises was held 
at Manassas, Virginia, on July 21, by the ex-rebels in 
honor of the victory at Bull Run in 1861. The only 
Northern celebrations of victories during the late war 
have had for their purpose the erection on the battle- 

ree desperadoes, belon an organ band 

of robbers in Indiana and ims, were lately arrested 
for robbing the Adams Express car at Brownstown, 
Indiana. ile being conveyed under guard to the 
Brownstown jail they passed through Seymonr, where 
they had formerly lived. The citizens of that town 
athered in a mob and hanged them. On July 2% 
three others who had been the same 


fate. 
It is believed that there are twenty thousand tene. 
ment-houses in this city, w contain, om an aver- 
four families to each story, with five persons to 
oul family, each person having aboat fifteen square 
feet of ground area, and four hundred and eighty cubic 
feet of air—one thousand cubic feet of air being abso- 
lutely necessary for the health of each individual. 


‘ FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur Roman Revolutionary Committee in Rome 
chose the 3d of July, the second anniversary of the 
victory of the Prussians at egy bs, the occasion 
for an address of congratulation to the Prussian Min- 
ister to the Papal Court. In the address is the follow- 
ing passage—very ificant in view of the late ad- 
vancements toward civil and religious liberty in Prus- 
sia, Austria, and Italy: “ We hope that great Germany 
will not forget the sympathies of the Romans, and the 
prayers they constantly py~ up for her prosperity, and 
that the settlement and growth of her power will be 
fertile of y results to us.” 

Caraccas, Venezuela, was taken by enh. 
23, and the su revolutionists inaz 4 
new Government, with General Monagas at its head. 
Among the from the war scenes is American 
Minister Stillwell, who was afraid of his life if he re- 

ned. 

Annexation to the United States is talked of in 
Panama, threatened in Hayti, and feared in Mexico. 
The Panama people wish it; Salmave terrifies the 
Haytiens with the idea; and the Mexican papers have 
a cock-and-bull sto of a coalition of European pow- 
ers with the Uni atee be divide ap Mexico, and 

t to the American Governpmen 
ascertained that the Coreans beheaded 
the crew of the American vessel General Sherman. 

The latest Eastern reports are highly encouragin 
as far as China is concerned, but not so with re 
to Japan. The rebels in China were defeated in their 
attem on Tientain, and the.siege had been aban- 
donned. From Japan comes the statement that the 
late Tycoon, Stots Bashi, now in rebellion, had ra 
another army of 200,000 men and a fleet of war ves- 
sels, and was threatening Jeddo. In the mean time 
the Mikado, who appears to have fallen into bad 
hands, was promulgating edicts against all native 
Christians, and his men were doing all in their power 
to intimidate foreignezs from settling at Osaka. 
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SrxtH NARRATIVE. 
Contributed by Sergeant Cuff. 
I 


Dorxrne, Surrey, July 30, 1849.—To Frank- 
lin Blake, Esq. Sir,—I beg to apologize for the 
delay that has occurred in the production of the 
Report with which I engaged to furnish you. I 
have waited to make it a complete Report ; and 
I have been met, here and there, by obstacles 
which it was only possible to remove by some 
little expenditure of patience and time. 

The object which I proposed to myself has 
now, I hope, been attained. You will find, in 
these pages, answers to the greater —if not 
all—of the questiahs, concerning the late Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhite, which occurred to your mind 
when I last had the honor of seeing you. 

I propose to tell you—in the first place—what 
is known of the manner in which your cousin 
met his death ; appending to the statement such 
inferences and conclusions as we are justified 
(according to my opinion) in drawing from the 
facts. 

I shall then endeavor—in the second place— 
to put you in possession of such discoveries as [ 
have made, respecting the proceedings of Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhite, before, during, and after the 
time, when you and he met as guests at the late 
Lady Verinder’s country house. 


II. 


As to your cousin’s death, then, first. 

It appears to me to be established, beyond any 
reasonable doubt, that he was killed (while he 
was asleep, or immediately on his waking) by 
being smothered with a pillow from his bed—that 
the persons guilty of murdering him are the three 
Indians—and that the object contemplated (and 
achieved) by the crime, was to obtain possession 
of the diamond, called ‘The Moonstone. 

The facts from which this conclusion is drawn, 
are derived partly from an examination of the 
room at the tavern ; and partly from the evidence 
obtained at the Coroner’s Inquest. 

On forcing the door of the room the deceased 
gentleman was discovered, dead, with the pillow 
of the bed over his face. ‘The medical man who 
examined him, being informed of this circum- 
stance, considered the post-mortem appearances 
as being perfectly compatible with murder by 
smothering—that is to say, with murder com- 
mitted by some person, or persons, pressing the 
pillow over the nose and mouth of the deceased, 
until death resulted from congestion of the lungs. 

Next, as to the motive for the crime. 

A small box, with a sealed paper torn off from 
it (the paper containing an inscription) was 
found open, and empty, on a table in the room. 
Mr. Luker has himself personally identified the 
box, the seal, and the inscription. He has de- 
clared that the box did actually contain the dia- 
mond, called the Moonstone; and he has ad- 
mitted having given the box (thus sealed up) to 
Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite (then concealed under a 
disguise), on the afternoon of the twenty-sixth 
of Jupe last. The fair inference from all this is, 
that the stealing of the Moonstone was the mo- 
tive of the crime. 

Next, as to the manner in which the crime 
was committed. 

On examination of the room (which is only 
seven feet high), a trap-door in the ceiling, lead- 
ing out on to the roof of the house, was discover- 
ed open. The short ladder, used for obtaining 
access to the trap-door (and kept. under the bed), 
was found placed at the opening, so as to enable 
any person, or persons, in the room, to leave it 
again easily. In the trap-door itself was found 
& square aperture cut in the wood, apparently 
with some exceedingly sharp instrument, just 
behind the bolt which fastened the door on the 
inner side. In this way any person from the 
outside could have drawn back the bolt, and 
opened the door, and have dropped (or have 
been noiselessly lowered by an accomplice) into 
the room—its height, as already observed, being 
only seven That some person, or persons, 
must have got admission in this way, appears 
evident from the fact of the aperture being there. 
As to the manner in which he (or they) obtained 
access to the roof of the tavern, it is to be re- 
marked that the third house. lower down in the 
street, was empty and under repair—that a long 
ladder was left by the workmen, leading from 
the pavement to the top of the house—and that, 
on returning to their work, on the morning of 
the 27th, the men found the plank which they 
had tied to the ladder, to prevent any one from 
using it in their absence, removed, and lying on 
the ground. As to the possibility of ascending 
by this ladder, passing over the roofs of the 
houses, passing back, and descending again, un- 
observed—it is discovered, on the evidence of 
the night policeman, that he only passes through 
Shore Lane twice in an hour when out on his? 
beat. The testimony of the inhabitants also de- 
clares that Shore Lane, after midnight, is one of 
the quietest and loneliest streets in London. 
Here again, therefore, it seems fair to infer that 
—with ordinary caution and presence of mind— 
any man, or men, might have ascended by the 
ladder, and might have descended again, unob- 


been proved, by experiment, that a man might 
cut through the trap-door while lying down on 
it, and that in such a position the parapet in 
front of the house would conceal him from the 
view of any one passing in the street. 

Lastly, as to the person, or persons, by whom 
the crime was committed. 

It is known (1) that the Indians had an inter- 
est in possessing themselves of the Diamond. 
(2) It is at least probable that the man. looking 
like an Indian, whom Octavius Guy saw at the 
window of the cab. speaking to the man dressed 
like a mechanic, was one of the three Hindoo 
conspirators. (3) It is certain that this same 
man dressed like a mechanic, was seen keeping 
Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite in view all through the 
evening of the 26th, and was found in the bed- 
room (before Mr. Ablewhite was shown into it) 
under circumstanees which lead to the suspicion 
that he was examining the room. (4) A morsel 
of torn gold thread was picked up in the bed- 
room, which persons expert in such matters de- 
clare to be of Indian manufacture, and to be a 
species of gold thread not known in England. 
(5) On the morning of the 27th, three men, an- 
swering to the description of the three Indians, 
were observed in Lower Thames Street, were 
traced to the Tower Wharf, and were seen to 
leave London by the steamer bound for Rotter- 
dam. 


There is here moral, if not legal, evidence 
that the murder was committed by the In- 
dians. 
Whether the man personating a mechanic was, 
or was not, an accomplice in the crime, it is im- 
possible to say. That he could have committed 
the murder alone seems beyond the limits of 
aime. Acting by himself, he could hardly 
ave smothered Mr. Ablewhite—who was the 
taller and the stronger man of the two—without 
a struggle taking place, or a cry being heard. 
A servant girl, sleeping in the next room, heard 
nothing. The landlord, sleeping in the room be- 
low, heard nothing. The whole evidence points 
to the inference that more than one man was 
concerned in this crime—and the circumstances, 
I repeat, morally justify the conclusion that the 
Indians commi it. 
I have only to add that the verdict at the Cor- 
oner’s Inquest was Willful Murder against some 
person, or persons, unknown. Mr. Ablewhite’s 
family have offered'a reward, and no effort has 
been left untried to discover the guilty persons. 
The man dressed like a mechanic has eluded all 
inquiries. ‘The Indians have been traced. As 
to the prospect of ultimately capturing these last, 
I shall have a word to say to you on that head 
when I reach the end of the present Report. 
In the mean while, having now written all 


served. Once on the roof of the tavern, it has 


that is needful on the subject of Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite’s death, I may pass next to the narra- 


tive of his proceedings before, during, and after 
the time when you and he met at the late Lady 
Veri ’s house. 

OL 


With regard to the subject now in hand, I 
may state, at the outset, that Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite’s life had two sides to it. 

The side turned up to the public view present- 
ed the spectacle of a gentleman, possessed of 
considerable reputation as a speaker at charitable 
meetings, and endowed with administrative abil- 
ities, which he placed at the disposal of various 
Benevolent Societies, mostly of the female sort. 
The side kept hidden from the general notice ex- 
hibited this same gentleman in the totally differ- 
ent character of a man of pleasure, with a villa in 
the suburbs which was not taken in his own 
name, and with a lady in the villa who was 
not taken in his own name either. 

My investigations in this villa have shown me 
several fine pictures and statues ; furniture taste- 
fully selected and admirably made; and a con- 
servatory of the rarest flowers, the match of 
which it would not be easy to find in all Lon- 
don. My investigation of the lady has resulted 
in the discovery of jewels which are worthy to 
take rank with the flowers, and of carriages and 
horses which have (deservedly) produced a sen- 


_ sation in the Park among persons well qualified 


“NEVER MORE WERE THEY TO LOOK ON EACH OTHER'S FACES.” 


to judge of the build of the one and the breed of 
the others. . 

All this is, so far, common enough. The villa 
and the lady are such familiar objects in London 
life that I ought to apologize for introducing them 
to notice. But what is not common and not fa- 
miliar (in my experience) is that all these fine 
things were not only ordered but paid for. The 
pictures, the statues, the flowers, the jewels, the 
carriages, and the horses—inquiry proved, to my 
indescribable astonishment, that not a sixpence 
of debt was owing on any of them. As to the 
villa, it had been bought, out and out, and set- 
tled on the lady. 

I might have tried to find the right reading of 
this riddle, and tried in vain—but for Mr. God- 
frey Ablewhite’s death, which caused an inquiry 
to 4 made into the state of his affairs. 

The inquiry elicited these facts : 

That Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite was intrusted 
with the care of a sum of twenty thousand 
pounds—as one of two Trustees for a young 
gentleman, who was still a minor in the year 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight. That the 
Trust was to lapse, and that the young gentle- 
man was to receive the twenty thousand pounds 
on the day when he came of age, in the month 
of February, eighteen hundred and fifty. That, 
pending the arrival of this period, an income of 
six hundred pounds was to be paid to him by his 
two Trustees, half yearly—at Christmas and at 


Midsummer-Day. That this income was regu- 
= by active Trustee, Mr. 
Abléwhite. That the twenty thousand 
(from which the income was su 
rived) had, every farthing of it, 
the Funds, at different periods, ending with the 
end of the year eighteen hundred and forty- 
seven. That the power of attorney, author- 
izing the bankers to sell out the stock, and 
the various written orders telling them what 
amounts to sell out, were formally signed by 
both the Trustees. That the signature of the 
second Trustee (a retired army officer, living in 
the country) was a signature forged, in 

case, by the active Trustee—otherwise Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhite. 

In these facts lies the explanation of Mr. God- 
frey’s honorable conduct in paying the debts in- 
curred for the lady and the villa—and (as you 
will presently see) of more besides. 

. We may now advance to the date of Miss Ve- 
rinder’s birthday (in the year eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight )—the twenty-first of June. 

On the day before Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite ar- 
rived at his father’s house, and asked (as I know 
from Mr. Ablewhite, senior, himself) for a loan 
of three hundred pounds. Mark the sum; and 
remember at the same time that the half-yearly 
payment to the young gentleman was due on 
the twenty-fourth of the month. Also, that the 
whole of the young gentleman’s fortune had been 
spent by his Trustee by the end of the year 'forty- 
seven. 

Mr. Ablewhite, senior, refused to lend his son 
a farthing. 

The next day Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite rode 
over, with you, to. Lady Verinder’s house. A 
few hours afterward Mr. Godfrey (as you your- 
self have told me) made a proposal of marriage 
to Miss Verinder. Here he saw his way, no 
doubt—if accepted—to the end of all his money 
anxieties, present and future. But, as events 
actually turned out, what happened? Miss Ve- 
rinder refused him. 

On the night of the birthday, therefore, Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhite’s pecuniary position was this: 
He had three hundred pounds to find.on the 
twenty-fourth of the month, and twenty thou- 
sand pounds to find in February, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty. Failing to raise these sums, at- 
these times, he was a ruined man. 

Under those circumstances, what takes place 
next ? 

You exasperate Mr. Candy, the doctor, on the 
sore subject of his profession, and he plays you’ 
& practical joke, in return, with a dose of lauda- 
num. He trusts the administration of the dose 
(prepared in a little vial) to Mr. Godfrey Able- 
white, who has himself confessed the share he 
had in the matter, under circumstances which 
shall presently be related to you. Mr. Godfrey 
is all the readier to enter into the conspiracy, 
having himself suffered from your sharp tongue, 
in the course of the evening. He joins Better- 
edge in persuading you to drink a little brandy- 
and-water before you go to bed. He privately 
drops the dose of laudanum into your cold grog. 
And you drink the mixture. 

Let us now shift the scene, if you please, to 
Mr. Luker’s house at Lambeth. And allow me 
to remark, by way of preface, that Mr. Bruff 
and I, together, have found a means of forcing 
the money-lender to make a clean breast of it. 
We have carefully sifted the statement he has 
addressed to us; and here it is at your service. 


IV. 

Late on the evening of Friday, the twenty- 
third of June (‘forty-eight), Mr. Luker was sur- 
prised by a visit from Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. 
He was more than surprised when Mr. Godfrey 
produced the Moonstone. No such diamond 
Luker’s experience) was in 
the possession of any private person in Europe. 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite had two modest pro- 
posals to make in relation to this magnificent 
gem. First, Would Mr. Luker be so good as 
to buy it? Secondly, Would Mr. Luker (in de- 
fault of seeing his way to the purchase) under- 
take to sell it on commission, and to pay a sum 
down, on the antici result ? 

Mr. Luker tested the Diamond, weigh 
Diamond, and estimated the value of the Dia- 
mond, before he answered a word. His esti- 
mate (allowing for the flaw in the stone) was 
thirty thousand pounds. 

_ Having reached that result Mr. Luker opened 
his lips, and put a question : ‘‘ How did you come 
by this?” y six words! But what volumes 
of meaning in them! | 


Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite began a story. Mr. 
Luker — his lips again, and only said three 
words, this time. ‘‘ That won't do!” 


Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite began another story. 
Mr. Luker wasted no more words on him. He 
got up and rang the bell for the servant to show 
the gentleman out. 

Upon this compulsion, Mr. Godfrey made an 
effort, and came out with a new and amended 
version of the affair, to the following effect. 

After pri slipping the laudanum into 


your brandy-and-water, he wished you good- 


night, and went into his own room. It was the 
next room to yours, and the two had a door of 
communication between them. On entering his 
own room Mr. Godfrey (as he supposed) closed 
this door. His money-troubles kept him awake. 
He sat, in his dressing-gown and slippers, for 
nearly an hour, thinking over his position. Just 
as he was preparing to get into bed, he heard 
you talking to yourself in your own room, and 
going to the door of communication, found that 


‘he had not shat it as he supposed. 


He looked into your room to see what was the 
matter. He discovered you with the candle in 
_ hand, just leaving your bedchamber. He 

eard you say to yourself, in a voice quite unlike 
The In- 


your own voice, ‘*‘ How do I know 


dians may be hidden in the house,” 


ed the 
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Up to that time he had simply supposed him- 
self (in giving you the-Jaudanum) to be helping 
to make you the victim of a harmless practical 
joke, It now occurred to him that the laudanum 
had taken some effect on you which had not been 
foreseen by the doctor, any more than by him- 
self. In the fear of an accident happening, he 
followed you softly to see what you would do. 

He followed you to Miss Verinder’s sitting- 
room, and saw you goin. You left the door 
open. He looked through the crevice thus pro- 
duced, between the door and the post, before he 
ventured into the room himself. 5 

In: that position, he not only detected you in 
taking the Diamond out of the drawer—he also 
detected Miss Verinder, silently watching you 
from her bedroom, through her open door. He 
saw that she saw you take the Diamond too. 

Before you left the sitting-room again, you 
hesitated a little. Mr. Godfrey took advantage 
of this hesitation to get back again to his bed- 
room before you came out and discovered him. 
He had barely got back, before you got back too. 
You saw him (as he supposes) just as he was 
passing through the door of communication. 
At any rate, you called to him in a strange, 
drowsy voice. 

He came back to you. You looked at him in 
a dull, sleepy way. You put the Diamond into 
his hand. You said to him, ‘*‘ Take it back, 
Godfrey, to your father’s bank. It’s safe there 
— it’s not safe here.” You turned away unstead- 
ily, and put on your dressing-gown. You sat 
down in the large arm-chair in your room. You 
said, *‘ 7 can’t take it back to the bank. My 
head's like lead—and I can’t feel my feet under 
me.” Your head sank on the back of the chair 
—you heaved a heavy sigh—and you fell asleep. 
r. Godfrey Ablewhite went back, with the 
Diamond, into his own room. His statement 
is, that he came td no conclusion at that time— 
except that he would wait, and see what hap- 
pened in the morning. 


When the morning came, your language and 


conduct showed that you were absolutely igno- 
rant of what you had said and done overnight. 
At the same time, Miss Verinder’s language and 
conduct showed that she was resolved to say no- 
thing (in mercy to you) on her side. If Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhite chose to keep the Diamond, 


“he might do so with perfect impunity. The 


Maonstone stood between him and ruin. He put 
the Moonstone into his pocket. 


A 
This was the oy cousin (under 
pressure of necessity) to Mr. Luker. 


Mr. Luker believed the story to be, as to all 
main essentials, true—on this ground, that Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhite was too great a fool to have 
invented it. Mr. Bruff and I agree with Mr. 
Luker, in considering this test of the truth of the 


_ Story to be a perfectly reliable one. 


The next question was the question of what 
Mr. Luker would do, in the matter of the Moon- 
stone. He proposed the following terms, as the 
only terms on which he would consent to mix 
himself up with what was (even in Ais line of 
business) a doubtful and dangerous transaction. 

Mr. Luker would consent to lend Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite the sum of two thousand pounds, on 
condition that the Moonstone was to be deposit- 
ed with him as a pledge. If, at the expiration 
of one year from that date, Mr. Godfrey Able- 
white paid three thousand pounds to Mr. Luker, 
he was to receive back the Diamond, as a pledge 
redeemed. If he failed to produce the money at 
the expiration of the year, the pledge (otherwise 
the Moonstone) was to be considered as forfeited 
to Mr. Luker—who would, in this latter case, gen- 
erously make Mr. Godfrey a present of certain 
promissory notes of his (relating to former deal- 
ings) which were then in the money-lender’s pos- 
session. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Godfrey indig- 
nantly refused to listen to these monstrous terms. 
Mr. Luker, thereupon, handed him back the Dia- 
mond, and wished him good-night. 

Your cousin went to the door, and came back 
again. How was he to be sure that the conversa- 
tion of that evening would be kept strictly a se- 
cret between his friend and himself? 

Mr. Luker didn't profess to know how. If 


-. Mr. Godfrey had accepted his terms, Mr. God- 


frey would have made him an accomplice, and 
might have counted on his silence as on a cer- 
tainty. As things were, Mr. Luker must be 
guided by his own interests. If awkward in- 
quiries were made, how could he be expected to 
compromise himself, for the sake of a man who 
had declined to deal with him ? 

Receiving this reply, Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite 
did, what all animals (human and otherwise) do, 
when they find themselves caught in a trap. He 
looked about him in a state of helpless despair. 
The day of the month, recorded on a neat little 
card in a box on the money-lender’s chimney- 
piece, happened to attract his eye. It was the 
twenty-third of June. On the twenty-fourth, he 
had three hundred pounds to pay to the young 
gentleman for whom he was trustee, and no 


chance of raising the money, except the chance , 


miserable obstacle, he might have taken the Dia- 
mond to Amsterdam, and have made a market- 
able commodity of it, by having it cut up into 
separate stones. As matters stood, he had no 
choice but to accept Mr. Luker’s terms. After 
all, he had a year at his disposal, in which to 
raise the three thousand pounds—and a year is a 
long time. 

Mr. Luker drew out the necessary documents 
on the spot. When they were signed, he gave 
Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite two checks. One, dated 
June 23d, for three hundred pounds. Another, 
dated a week on, for the remaining balance— 
seventeen hundred pounds. 

How the Moonstone was trusted to the keep- 


ing of Mr. Luker’s bankers, and haw the Indians | to 


treated Mr. Luker and Mr. Godfrey (after that 
had been done) you know already. 

The next event in your cousin’s life, refers again 
to Miss Verinder. He pro marriage to her 
for the second time—and (after having been ac- 
cepted) he consented, at her request, to consider 
the marriage as broken off. One of his reasons 
for making this concession has been penetrated 
by Mr. Bruff. Miss Verinder had only a life-in- 
terest in her mother’s property—and there was 
no — the missing twenty thousand pounds 
on that. 

But you will say, he might have saved the 
three thousand pounds, to redeem the pledged 
Diamond, if he had married. He might have 
done 80 a neither his wife, 
nor her guardians and trustees, objected to his 
anticipating more than half of the income at his 
disposal, for some unknown purpose, in the first 
year of his marriage. But even if he got over 
this obstacle, there was another waiting for him 
in the back-ground. The lady at the Villa had 
heard of his contem marriage. A superb 
woman, Mr. Blake, of the sort that are not to be 
trifled with—the sort with the light complexion 
and the Roman nose. She felt the utmost con- 
tempt for Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. It would be 
silent contempt if he made a handsome provision 
for her. Otherwise, it would be contempt with 
a tongue to it. Miss Verinder’s life-interest al- 
lowed him no more hope of raising the “‘ pro- 
vision” than of raising the twenty thousand 
pounds. He couldn't marry—he really couldn't 
marry, under all the circumstances. 

How he tried his lack again with another lady, 
and how that marriage also broke down on the 
question of money, you know already. You also 
know of the legacy of five thousand pounds, left 
to him shortly afterward, by one of those many 
admirers among the soft sex whose good graces 
this fascinating man had contrived to win. That 
money ep Se event has proved) led him to his 


I have ascertained that when he went abroad, 
on getting his five thousand pounds, he went to 
Amsterdam. There he made all the necessary 
arrangements for having the Diamond cut into 
separate stones. He came back (in disguise), 
and redeemed the Moonstone on the appointed 
day. A few days were allowed to (as a 
precaution agreed to by both parties) before the 
jewel was actually taken out of the bank. If he 
had got safe with it to Amsterdam there would 
have been just time between July ‘forty-nine and 
February ‘fifty (when the young gentleman came 
of age) to cut the Diamond, and to make a mark- 
etable commodity (polished or unpolished) of 
the separate stones. Judge from this what mo- 
tives he had to run the risk which he actually 
ran. It was *‘neck or nothing” with him—if 
ever it was “‘ neck or nothing” with a man yet. 

I have only to remind you,, before closing this 
Report, that there is a chance of laying hands on 
the Indians, and of recovering the 
ye They are now (there is every reason to, be- 

ieve) on their passage to Bombay in ah. Hast 


authorities of Bombay (already comm 
with by letter overland) will be prepared to board 
the vessel the moment she enters the harbor. 

I have the honor to remain, dear Sir, your 
obedient servant, RicHarp Curr (late sergeant 
in the Detective Force, Scotland Yard, London).* 


Seventy NARRATIVE. 
In a Letter from Mr. Candy. 


FRIZINGHALL, Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1849.— 
Dear Mr. Franklin Blake, you will anticipate the 
sad news I have to tell you, on finding your let- 
ter to Ezra Jennings returned to you, unopened, 
in this inclosure. He died in my arms, at eun- 
rise, on Wednesday last. ' 

I am not to blame for having failed to warn 


bade me to write to you. ‘‘I am indebted to 
Mr. Franklin Blake,” he said, ‘‘ for having seen 
some happy days. Don’t distress him, Mr. Candy 
—don’t distress him.” 

His sufferings, up to the last six hours of his 
life, were terrible to see. In the intervals of re- 
mission, when his mind was clear, I entreated 
him to tell me of any relatives of his to whom I 
might write. . He to be forgiven:for refus- 
ing any thingto me. And then he said—not bit- 
terly—that he would die as he had lived, forgot- 
ten and unknown. He maintained that resolu- 
tion to the last. There is no hope now of mak- 
ing any discoveries concerning him. His story 
is a blank. 

The day before he died he told me where to 
find all his papers. I brought them to him on 
his bed. There was a little bundle of old letters 


which he put aside. There was his unfini<hed 
book. 


There was his many locked 
volumes. He opened the volume for this year, 
and tore out, one by one, the pages relating to 
the time when you and he were together. ‘‘ Give 

ose,” he said, **to Mr. Franklin Blake. In 
‘years to come he may feel an interest in looking 
/ back at what is written there.” Then he clasped 


that Mr. Luker had offered tohim. But for this‘ Yhis hands, and prayed God fervently to bless 


you, and those dear to you. He said he should 

ke to see you again. But the next moment he 
altered his mind. ‘ No,” he answered, when I 
offered to write. ‘I won’t distress him! 1 
won't distress him !” 

At his request I next collected the other pa- 
pers—that is to say, the bundle of letters, the 
unfinished book, and the volumes of the Diary 
—and inclosed them all in one wrapper, sealed 
with my own seal. ‘* Promise,” he said, **‘ that 
_ will put this into my coffin with your own 

and; and that you will see that no other hand 
touches it afterward.” 

_ .* Norr.—Wherever the Report touches on the e\ ents 
of the birthday, or of the three days that follow i it, 
com with Betteredge’s Narrative—Chapter: » 


Indiaman. ‘The ship (barring accidents) -will : 
touch at no other port on her way out; and the: 


you that his end was at hand. He expressly for-' 


I gave him my promise. And the promise 
has been performed. 

He asked me to do one other thing for him, 
which it cost me a hard struggle to comply with. 
He said, ‘‘ Let my grave be forgotten. Give me 
your word of honor that you will allow no mon- 
ument of any sort—not even the commonest 
tombstone —to mark the place of my burial. 
Let me nameless. Let me rest, un- 
known.” en I tried to plead with him to al- 
ter his resolution he became for the first, and 
only time, violently agitated. I could not bear 
to see it; and I gave way. Nothing but a little 
grass mound marks the place of his rest. In 
time the tombstones will rise round it, And the 
ae me who come after us will look, and wonder, 
at nam 


eless grave. 

As I have told you, for six hours before his 
death his sufferings ceased. He dozed a little. 
I think he dreamed. Once or twice he smiled. 
A woman’s name, as I suppose—the name of 
Ella” —was often on his lips at this time. A 
few minutes before the end came he asked me 
to lift him on his pillow, to see the sun rise 
through the window. He was very weak. His 
head fell on my shoulder. He whispered, ‘‘ It’s 
coming!” ‘Then he said, *‘ Kiss me!” I kissed 
his forehead. On a sudden he lifted his head. 
The sunlight touched his face. A beautiful ex- 

ression, an angelic expression, came over 

e cried out three times, ‘‘ Peace! peace! 
peace!” His head sank back again on my 
wee 


an 

So he has gone from us. This was, as I 
think, a great man—though the world never 
knew him. He bore a hard life bravely. He 
had the sweetest temper I have ever met with. 
The loss of him makes me feel very lonely. 
Perhaps I have never been quite myself again 
since my illness. Sometimes I think of giving 
up my practice and going away, and trying what 
some of the foreign baths and waters will do for 
me. 


It is reported here that you and Miss Verin- 
der are to, be married next month. Please to 
accept my best congratulations. 

Thé pages of my poor friend’s Journal are 
waiting for you at my house—sealed up, with 
your name on the wrapper. I was afraid to 
trust them to the post. 

My best respects and good wishes attend Miss 
Verinder. I remain, dear Mr. Franklin Blake, 
truly yours, Tomas Canpy. 


— 


E1cuTH Narrative. 
_ Contributed by Gabriel Betteredge. 

I am the person (as you remember, no doubt) 
who led the way in these pages,*and opened the 
story. Iam also the person who is left behind, 
as it were, to close the story up. 

Let nobody suppose that I have any last words 
to say here the Indian Diamond, I 
hold that wnlocky jewel in abhorrence; and I 
refer you to other authority than mine for such 
®news of the Moonstone as you may, at the pres- 


the family whic been = over by e 
body, and which I won’t allow to be dieheacs 
fully smothered up in that way. The fact to 
which I allude is—the marriage of Mis¢ Rachel 
and Mr. Franklin Blake. This interesting event 
took place at our house in Yorkshire, om Tyes- 
day, October ninth, eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine. I had a new suit of clothes on the occa- 
sion. And the married couple went to spend 
the honey-moon in Scotland. 

Family festivals having been rare e at 
our house, since my poor mistress’s death, I own 
—on this occasion of the wedding—to having 
(toward the latter part of the day) taken a drop 
too much on the strength of it. 

. If you have ever done the same sort.of thing 
yourself you will understand and feel forme. . If 
you have not, you will oad likely say, ‘* Disgust- 
ing old man! why does he tell us this?”: The 
reason why is now to come, ek 

Having, then, taken my drop (bless you! you 
have got your favorite vice, too; only your vice 
isn’t mine, and mine isn’t yours), I next applied 
the one infallible remedy—that remedy being, as 
you know, Robinson Crusoe. Where I opened 
that unrivaled book I can’t say. Where the 
lines of print at last left off running into each 
other I know, however, perfectly well. It was 
at page three hundred and eigh domestic 
bit concerning Robinson Crusoe’s marriage, as 
follows : 

‘* With those Thoughts I considered my new 

Engagement, that I had a Wife”’—(Observe! so 
had Mr. Franklin!)}—‘‘one Child born”—(Ob- 
serve again! that might yet be Mr. Franklin's 
case, too!)—‘‘and my Wife then”—What Rob- 
inson Crusoe’s wife did or did not do “‘ then,” I 
felt no desire to discover. I scored the bit about 
the Child with my pencil, and put a morsel of 
paper for a mark to keep the place: ‘‘ Lie you 
there,” I said, ‘‘ till the marriage of Mr. Frank- 
lin and Miss Rachel is some months older—and 
then we'll see!” 
__ The months passed (more than I had bargained 
for), and no occasion presented itself for disturb- 
ing that mark in the book. It was not till this 
present month of November, eighteen hundred 
and fifty, that Mr. Franklin came into my room, 
in high good &pirits, and said, ‘‘ Betteredge! I 
have got some news for you! Something is going 
to happen in the house before we are many montlis 
older. 

** Does it concern the family, Sir?” I asked. 

‘*It decidedly concerns thé family,” says Mr. 
Franklin. 

** Has your lady any thing to do with it, 
if you please, Sir?” 

‘* She has a great deal to do with it,” says Mr. 
Franklin, beginning to look a little surprised. 

**You needn’t say a word more, Sir,” I an 


ent time, be expecting to receive. 
ory 0 


swered. ‘‘God bless you both! 
glad to hear it.” 

Mr, Franklin stared like person thunder. 
struck, ‘* May I venture to inquire where vou 
got your information?” he asked. “I only ‘got 
mine (imparted in the strictest secrecy) five min- 

ere was an opportuni ucing Robin- 
son Crusoe! Here was a chance of eling that 
domestic bit about the child, which I had marked 
on the day of Mr, Franklin's marriage! I read 
those miraculous words with an emphasis which 
did them justice—and then I looked him severely 
in the face. ‘‘ Now, Sir, do you believe in Rob- 
inson Crusoe ?” I asked, with a solemnity suitable 
to the occasion. 

** Betteredge!” says Mr. Franklin, with equal 
solemnity, ‘‘ I’m convinced at last.” He shook 
—_ with me—and I felt that I had converted 


I'm heartily 


With the relation of this extraordinary circum- 
stance, my reappearance in these pages comes to 
anend. Let nobody laugh at the unique anec- 
dote here related. You are welcome to be as 
merry as you please over every thing else I have 
written. But when I write of Robinson Crusoe, 
by the Lord, it’s serious—and I request you to 
take it accordingly ! 

When this is said, allis said. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I make my bow, and shut up the story. 


EPILOGUE. 
Tue FIinpinc oF THE Diamonp. 


L 
THE STATEMENT OF SERGEANT CUFF’S MAN 
(1849). 

On the twenty-seventh of June last I received 
instructions frgm Sergeant Cuff to follow three 
men, suspected of murder, and described as In- 
dians, ‘They had been seen on the Tower Wharf 
that morning, embarking on board the steamer 
bound for Rotterdam. 

I left London by a steamer belonging to an- 
other company, which sailed on. the morning of 
Thursday, the 28th. 

Arriving at Rotterdam, I succeeded in finding 
the commander of the Wednesday's steamer. He 
informed me that the Indians had certainly been 
passengers on board his vessel—but as far as 
Gravesend only. Off that place, one of the three 
had inquired at what time they would reach 
Calais. On being informed that the steamer was 
bound to Rotterdam, the spokesman of the party 
expressed the Breatest surprise and distress at 
the mistake which he and his two friends had 
made. They were all willing (he said) to sacri- 
fice their passage-money, if the commander of 
the steamer would only put them ashore. Com- 
miserating their position, as foreigners in a 
strange land, and knowing no reason for detain- 
ing them, the commander signaled for a shore 
boat, and the three men left the vessel. 

This proceeding of the Indians having been 
plainly resolved on beforehand, as a means of 
preventing their being traced, I lost no time in 
returning to England. I left the steamer at 
Gravesend, and discovered that the Indians had 
gone from that place to London. ‘Thence I 
again traced them as having left for Plymouth. 
Inquiries made at Plymouth proved that they had 
sailed, forty-eight hours previously, in the Bewley 
Castle East Indiaman, bound direct for Bombay. 

On receiving this intelligence, Sergeant Cuff 
caused the authorities at Bombay to be commu- 
nicated with overland—so that the vessel might 
be boarded by the police immediately on her en- 
tering the port. ‘This step having been taken, 
my connection with the matter came to an end. 
I have heard nothing more of it since that time. 


Il. 

THE STATEMENT OF THE CAPTAIN (184°). 

I am requested by Sergeant Cuff to set in writ- 
ing certain facts, concerning three men (believed 
to be Hindoos) who were passengers, last sum- 
mer, in the ship Bewley Castle, bound for Bom- 
bay direct, under my command. 

The Hindoos joined us at Plymouth. On the 

out I heard no complaint of their con- 
duct. ‘They were berthed in the forward part of 
the vessel. I had but few occasions myself of 
personally noticing them. 

In the latter part of the voyage we had the 
misfortune to be becalmed for three days and 
nights off the coast of India. I have not got the 
ship’s Journal to refer to, and I can not now call 
to mind the latitude and longitude. As to our po- 
sition, therefore, I am only able to state generally 
that the currents drifted us in toward the land, 
and that, when the wind found us again, we 
reached our port in twenty-four hours afterward. 

The discipline of a ship (as all sea-faring per- 
sons know) becomes relaxed in along calm. ‘The 
discipline of my ship became relaxed. Certain 
gentlemen among the passengers got some of the 
smaller boats Jowered, and amused themselves by 
rowing about, and swimming, when the sun, at 
evening time, was cool enough to let them divert 
themselves in that way. The boats, when done 
with, ought to have been slung up again in their 
places. Instead of this they were left moored to 
the ship’s side. What with the heat, and what 
with the vexation of the weather, neither officers 
nor men seemed to be in heart for their duty 
while the calm lasted. 

On the third night nothing unusual was heard 
or seen by the watch on deck. When the morn- 
ing came the smallest of the boats was missing 
—and the three Hindoos were next reported to 
be missing too. 

If these men had stolen the boat shortly after 
dark (which I have no doubt they did), we were 
near enough to the land to make it vain to send 
in pursuit of them, when the discovery was made _ 


_ inthe morning. I have no doubt they got ashore, 


in that calm weather (making all due allowance 
for fatigue and clumsy rowing), before daybreak. 
On reaching our port, I there learned, for the 
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first time, the reason my three passengers had 
for seizing their opportunity of escaping from the 
ship. I could only make the sale statement to 
the authorities which I bave made here. Th 

considered me to blame for allowing the disci- 
pline of the vessel to be relaxed. I have ex- 
pressed my regret on this score to thém and to 
my owners. Since that time nothing has been 
heard, to my knowledge, of the three Hindoos. 
1 have no more to add to what is here written. 


THE STATEMENT OF 28. MURTHWAITE 4850). 
(In a Letter to Mr. Bruff.) 

Have vou any recollection, my dear Sir, of a 
semi-savage person whom you met out at dinner, 
in London, in the autamn of ‘forty-eight? Per- 
mit me to remind yoa that the ’s name 
was Murthwaite, a 
conversation togéther after @itiner. “The talk 
related to an Indian Diamond, called The Moon- 
stone, and to a conspiracy then in existence to 

t possession of the gem. 

“oo that time I have been wandering in Cen- 
tral Asia. ‘Thence, I have drifted back to the 
scene of some Of my past adventures in the north 
and northwest of India. About a fortnight since 
I found myself in a certain district or province 
(but little known to Europeans) called Kattiawar. 

Here an adventure befell me, in which (incred- 
ible as it may appear) you are personally inter- 
ested 


In the wild regions of Kattiawar (and how 
wild they are you will understand, whén-I tell 
you that even the husbandmen plow the land 
armed to the teeth) the population is fanatically 
devoted to the old Hindoo religion—to the an- 
cient worship of Brahmah and Vishnu. The 
few Mohammedan families, thinly seattered about 
the villages in the interior, are afraid to taste 
meat of any/kind. A Mohammedan even sus- 

of killing that sacred animal, the cow, is, 
as a matter of Course, put to death without mercy 
in these parts, by the pious Hindoo neighbors 
who surround high. ‘Po strengthen the religious 
enthusiasm of the people, two of the most famous 
shrines of Hindoo pilgrimage are contained within 
the boundaries of Kattiawar. One of them is 
Dwarka, the birth-place of the god Krishna. 
The other is the sacred city of Somnauth—sacked 
and destroyed, as jong sinee as the eleventh 
centyry, by the Mohammedan conqueror, Mah- 
moud of Ghizni. 

Finding myself, for the second time, in these 
romantic regions, I resolved not to leave Kat- 
tiawar without looking once more on the mag- 
nificent desolation of Somnauth. At the place 
where'I planned to do this, I was (as nearly as 
I could calculate it) some three days distant, 
journeying on foot, from the sacred city. 

I had not been long on the road before I no- 
ticed that other people—by twos and threes— 

to be traveling in the same direction as 
myself. 

To such of these as spoke to me I gave my- 
self out as a Hindoo-Boodhist, from a distant 
province, bound on a pilgrimage. It is needless 
to say that my dress was of the sort to carry out 
this description. .Add, that I know the language 
as well as I know my own, and that)I am lean 
enough and brown enough to make it no easy 
matter to detect my European origin—and you 
will undérstand that I passed muster with the 
people readily ; mot as one of themselves, but as 
a stranger from a distant part of their own coun- 


try. 

On the second day the number of Hindoos 
traveling in my direction had incteased to fif- 
ties and hundreds. On the third day the throng 
had swollen to thousands ; all slowly converging 
to one point—the city of Somnauth. 

A trifling service which I was able to render 
to one of my fellow-pilgrims  diiting the third 
day’s journey proved the Meshes of introducing 
me to certain Hindoos of the higher caste. 
From these mém I learned that the multitude 
was on its way to @ gréat religions cerémbny, 
which was to take place on a hill at a little dis- 
tance from Somnauth. “The cefenieny was in 
honor of the god of the Moon ; ‘and it was to be 
held at night. 

The crowd detained us as we drew near to the 
place of celebration. ‘By the time we reached 
the hill the moon was high in the heavens. My 
Hindoo friends possessed some special privileges 
which enabled thém to access to the shrine. 
They kindly allowed’ me to accompany them. 
When we arrived at-the place we found the 
shrine hidden from our view by a curtain hung 
between two -magnificent trees. . Beneath’ the 
trees a flat projection of roek, fitted Gut, an 
formed a species of natural ‘platform. “Below 
I stood, in compaby with my Hindoo 

lends 


Looking back down the hill, the view t- 
ed the grandest spectacle of Nature aad feen, in 
combination, that I have éver seen. The lower 
slope of the eminence melted imperceptibly into 
a grassy plain, the place of the meeting of three 
rivers, one side the graceful winding of the 
waters stretched away, now Visible, now hidden 
by trees, as far as the eye could see. On the 


other the waveless ocean slept in the calm of the [ 


night. People this lovely scene with tens of thou- 
sands of human creat all dressed in white, 
stretching down the sides of the hill, overflowing 
into the plain, and fringing the nearer banks of 
the winding rivers. Light this halt of the pil- 
grims by the wild red flames of cressets and 
torches, streaming up at intervals. from every 
part of the innumerable throng. Imagine the 
moonlight of the East, pouring in unclouded 
glory over all—and you will form some idea 
of the view that met me, when I looked forth 
_ the summit of the hill. 

strain of plaintive music, played on stringed 
instruments and flutes, attention to 
the hidden shrine. 


I turned, and saw on the rocky platform the | 


person st 
thet you and he hed @ long | 


“ 


figures of three men. Jn the central figure of 
the three I recognized the man to whom I had 
spoken in England, when the Indians appeared 
on the terrace at Lady Verinder’s house. The 
other two, who had been his companions on that 
occasion, were no doubt his companions also on 
this. 

One of the Hindoos, near whom I was stand- 
ing, saw me start. Ina whisper he explained to 
me the apparition of the three figures on the plat- 
form of rock. 

They were Brahmins (he said) who had for- 
feited their caste in the service of the god. The 
god had‘tommanded that their purification should 
be the purification by pilgrimage. On that night 
the three men were to part. In three separate 
directions, they were to set forth as pilgrims to 
the shrines of India. Never more were they to 
look on eath other’s faces. Never more were 
they to rest on their wanderings, from the da 
which witnessed their separation to the day which 
witnessed their death. 

As those words were whispered to me the 
plaintive music ceased. The three men pros- 
trated themselves on the rock, before the curtain 
which hid the shrine. They rose—they looked 
on one another—they embraced. Then they de- 
scended separately among the people. The peo- 
ple made way for them in dead silence. In three 
different directions I saw the crowd part at one 
and the same moment. Slowly the grand, white 
mass of the people closed together again. The 
track of the doomed men through the ranks of 
their fellow-mortals was obliterated. We saw 
them no more. 

A new strain of music, loud and jubilant, rose 
from the hidden shrine. The crowd around me 
shuddered and pressed together. 

The curtain between the trees was drawn aside, 
and the shrine was disclosed to view. 

There, raised high on a throne, seated on his 
typical antelope, with his four arms stretching 
toward the four corners of the earth, there soared 
above us, dark and awful in the mystic light of 
heaven, the god of the Moon. And there, in the 
forehead of the deity, gleamed the yellow Dia- 
mond, whose splendor had last shone on me, in 
England, from the bosom of a woman’s dress ! 

Yes; after the lapse of eight centuries the 
Moonstone looks forth once more over the walls 
of the sacred city in which its story first began. 
How it has found its way back to its wild native 
land—by what accident, or by what crime, the 
Indians regained possession of their sacred gem 
—may be in your knowledge, but is not in mine. 
You have lost sight of it in England, and (if I 
know any thing of this people) you have lost sight 
of it forever. 

So the years pass, and repeat each other; so 
the same events revolve in the cycles of Time. 
What will be the next adventures of the Moon- 
stone? Who can tell? 

THE END. . 


CHILDREN’S SELFISHNESS. 


A wove of property is generally considered 
so harmless in a child that it is encouraged 
rather than controlled. But surely it would be 
wiser, as well as more in accordance with truth, 
to bring up a child with the idea that almost all 
whieh it enjoys is lent or given to it by others, 
and that very little is really its own. Out of that 
little, not out of other people’s property, should 
come the gifts of the child ; the constant sharing 
with others of all which it most enjoys, not being 
enforced as a painful duty, but permitted as a 
privilege, without which no good thing would be 
éither truly good or sweet. 

There are parents who conscientiously make 


their children always piek off a little crumb from 


their cake for the mother, the nurse, or 
the elder sister, who has conscientiously 
the crumb into their mouths with many grimaeces, 
indicating the immense value and magnitude of 
the gift, while the little hero who has conferred 
this vast. benefit sits down with satisfaction and 


gobbles up his huge slice of cake. This is con- 


sidered to be "making the child generous; but 
alas! how little is this generosity like that which 
will be required of him afterward, perhaps at 
some heart-rendering sacrifice, before he can be 
a truly generous man. 

I know of nothing more likely to produce the 
effect desired with regard to property than the 
making of an distribution, wherever this 
can be done. The child, I think, should give as 
much as he takes himself, just as we are required 
to do in after-life by good manners and good 
feeling. And here would be another useful les- 
son, that of teaching the child to share the com- 
mon lot without complaining, than which there 
are few lessons more desirable to be learned in 
early life, few more difficult to learn for the first 
time in mature age. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


N——, G——., and I were talking of the Western In- 
dians and their tribal relationships, when I remarked 
that I thought the Kaws were an offshoot of the Da- 
kotas or Sioux. N—— replied that his position 
had always been that the Kaws came from Crows. 

Yes, sald G——., or from some other Cause, 

Will the Ethnological Society ‘* make a note on’t?” 


At one time during the war Captain J——,, of the 
Sixty-third ——, was on duty at Corinth, » a8 
field-officer of the day. An at from the enemy be- 


ing considered probable, from some information re- 
cefved, he was sent for by the commanding gene 
during the night, and questioned as to the condition 


of the grand and ou He l prom, 
thafhe had Just made the rounds of his lines, and 


ound them all in a “ 
OFTEN ON A Sreixe—The lightning. 


EXTRACTS FROM A MODEL LOVE-LETTER. 


“My pear Jenvena,—Every time I think of you my 
heart flops up and down like a churn-dasher. As a 
gosling swimmeth with delight in a mud-puddle, so 
swim I in a sea of glory. Visions of ecstatic rapture, 
thicker than the hair of a b . 
er than the hues on a humming-bird’s pinion, visit 
me in my slambers; and borne on their invisible 
wings, your image stands before me, and I reach out 
to it, like an old pointer snapping at a biue- 
bottle fly. When I first beheld your aoe perfec- 
bewildered, and my brain whirled around 
like a bumble-bee under a glass tumbler... .Since the 
light of your face fell upon my life I sometimes feel 
as if I could lift myself by my boot straps to the top 
of a church steeple. Day and night you are my 
thought. Your hair is like the mane of a sorrel horse 
ne ered with gold; and the brass pin skewered 
h your waterfall filled me with unbounded awe. 
rehead is smoother than the elbow of an old 
coat, and whiter than seventeen hundred linen. Your 
eyes are glorious to behold. In their liquid depths I 
see ons of little Cupids battling and 
cohorts of ants in an old army cracker. Your nose 
is from a chunk of Parian marble, and your mouth 
uckered with sweetn Nectar lingers on your 
ips like honey on a bear's paws,and myriads of un- 
fledged kisses are there ready to fly out and light 
somewhere like young bluebirds out of the parent 
nest. Your laugh rings on my ears like the wind- 
harp’s strain, or the bleat of a stray lamb on the bleak 


hill-side. The dimples in your cheeks are like bow- | 


ers in beds of roses, or like hollows in cakes of home- 
made sugar....I am dying to fly to your presence and 

out the burning eloquence of my love as thrift 

ousewives peur out the hot coffee. As the song-bi 
henaens for the light of day, the cautious mouse for 
the h bacon In the trap; asa lean pup hankers 
after new milk, so I long for thee....If these few re- 
marks will enable you to see the inside of my soul, 
and me to win your affections, I shall be as happy as 
a woodpecker a cherry-tree or a stage-horse in a 
pom pasture. If pes can not reciprocate my thrill- 
ng passions [ will pine away like a poisoned bed- 
bug, and fall away from the flourishing vine of life an 
untimely branch; and in the coming years, when the 
shadows grow long from the hills and the philosophic 
frog sings his evening hymn, you, happy in another's 
love, can come and drop a tear and toss a clod upon 
the last resting-place ot 
Eramrvonpvus Mceerys.” 
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Mrs. MacRieutwine. ‘Och! Sorrer, thin, and is the poor crayter jist dead ?” 
_Unpertaker Betmont. ‘Oh no, he’s been dead this long time, but his friends couldn’ 
| him and kept him in sight till—well, till we couldn’t keep him any longer.” 


ved 


A RACY COMPARISON. 
Hf lovely maidens wit! displa 
Their charms so freely to 


y 
What wonder rting men should sa 
They're wineing by a neck and shoulders ? 


brother deacon. “ Didn't it, brother A.? Why, 
I saw you assent to every proposition of tle 
speaker 


An old lady on a steamboat observed two men 
pumping up water to wash the deck, and the captain 
in y, she 
“We aptain, tawella ar . 
ma‘am ; carry one,” said the polite 


capta n. 
‘Well, that’s clever. I always disliked this nasty 
river water, especially in dog-days.” 


sometimes goes out at night when he ought not to. 


A new adage has been : “ As the days be- 


plicable to July 
ter. a e eofe 

The’ mother’s ef was great; and to a friend whe 
came to condole with her she remarked, 

“Oh dear! oh dear! I knew I never should be 
able to raise that child !” 

A surgeon, whose wife isa great scold, being asked 
what he thought would be the greatest triumph of the 


surgical art, replied, ‘To take the jaw out of a scold- - 
ing woman.” 


ror What are you digging for 
**T am digging for money.” 

ow news the 

**We are told you are 4 money 

“Well, I ain't ng. for any thing else.” 

Have you any luck 


First-rate luack—pays very well—you had better 


take hold.” 
All doffed their coats and laid hold vigorously for a 
time. After throwing out some cart-loads the ques- 


arose : 
t any money ?” 
“Wh h Right get?” 
ee , how muc 
shalt” 


“ Four dollars and 
“ Why, that’s rather small ” 


“It's pretty well—six shillings a day isthe price for | 


digging cellars all over the town. 
e spades dropped, and the loafers disappeared. 


_ iz search of the national plunder, | 


The Democracy. 
gave up their Chase, hoping to ace more ~ ep — | 


ork. Their opponents mast 
spoil in November. 


the blows of an axe. Soon 


he came to a small clearing, where the proprietor of | 


the axe surveyed him with some curiosity 
“ Hallo, stranger !" said he. 
“ How are you, Sir?” 
“ Well, now, stranger, where be you from ?” 
“Tm from New York.” 


“Ah, must we part? my poor, poor heart 
on pine in wy . 
! ere you to cheer my woe, 
Leave one eek of thy hair!” 
Alfred replied: “It can not be"— 
And his tears came rolling big— 
“T’ve not a lock tos or thee; 
Dearest, I wear a wig!” 


The first apple was eaten by the first pair. 


“Young man, what's the price of this silk ?” asked | 


a deaf ol 


plied the honest shopman. 
“Oh, seven dollars,” replied the lady, sharply, “T'll 
give you five.” ' 


RITUALIST AND SPIRITUALIST. 


The one, always restless, 
Inclineth to Rome; 

The other, more staid, 
Is contented with—Home . 


t bear the notion of his being buried ; so we embelmed 


** Seven dollars,” was the reply. 
on Seventeen do " exclaimed she; “I'll give you | 
rteen.” 

‘Seven dollars, ma'am, is the price of the silk,” re- | 


“T didn't like our minister’s sermon last Sunday,” | 
| said a deacon, who had slept all sermeun-time, to a 

| 
ti 
A tleman was trout-fishing on the sides of “‘ Old 
miles frou a village, and hai? an he 
| e 
rom New York! y, 1 sno i you'd 
hate to live so fur off” 
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THE “ WICKEDEST MAN” AS HE IS. 


One of our New York oe | reporters has late- 
ly bean exciting the sympathies of citizens and 
the curiosity of friends at a distance by a highly- 
colored sensational account of JoHN ALLEN, the 
keeper of a low dance-house in Water Street, 
who is designated as ‘‘the wickedest man in 
New York.” ‘The story, told with the perfect 
art of a practiced sensational paragraphist, has 
been widely circulated and extensively believed. 

It really contains not more than a grain of 
truth, and that grain is distorted and discolored 
until it is not recognizable. The fact is that 
Joun ALLEN is probably no worse, and certain- 
ly no better, than his peculiar class. He is the 
keeper of one of the lowest of the many vile 
haunts for sailors to be found in this as in every 
great maritime city; and he deliberately, calcu- 
latingly, and cunningly, makes money by the 
prostitution of women and the drunkenness of 
men. He is a man with some little education, for 
the most part picked up from newspapers and 
the current literature of the day; but he is supe- 
rior in this respect only to the men in the same 
line of business, and far inferior in general intel- 
ligence to the majority of our mechanics. He is 
without moral sentiments, and never had a relig- 
ious idea; he reads religious papers, tracts, 
books, hymns, etc., apparently only for the pur- 

of making a display and exhibition of his 
nowledge, just as negro minstrels sometimes 
amuse the thoughtless by burlesques of religious 
exercises. He is a powerful man, and his rough- 
est visitors hold him in awe; being a shrewd 
man, he knows the importance of keeping an or- 
derly house, and it is due to him to say that he 
enforces order in his house and vicinity. He is 
as good as an extra policeman in his block, and 
hence the certain amount of respect in which the 
ice hold him. Our sensationally-disposed 
end, with a number of missionaries, visited 
and saw the man and his establishment under 
peculiar circumstances. When any member of 
the Health Board, which possesses certain pow- 
ers and much influence with the Police Commis- 
sioners, visits his house, Joun ALLEN naturally 
makes it look as clean and healthy as possible ; 
when any of the various city missionaries, who 
have their influence also with the Police Com- 
missioners, call, he ‘‘ puts on his religious face,” 
as he expresses it, and 
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TER say his Catechism ; but we've got liquor, and 
there's the women for them as has the stamps to 
that way. (Mother! mother!” he ex- 
to his wife, as a couple of men walked 
through the outer room into the dance-hall—a 
sort of cage where the women seemed to be con- 
fined like wild beasts—‘‘ a couple of drinks for 
these gentlemen.”) Then he returned to his ar- 
gument with us, telling of the performances at 
night, taking care to impress on our minds the 
fact that they were very different from those 
which the ministers witnessed, and illustra 
the style of his evening visitors by imitations 
their drunken manner, and quotations from their 
filthy and profane 
e denounced Mr. Dyer very roundly, and 
spoke of him with great contempt as a “‘ sensa- 
tion writer.” He objected to being called “the 
wickedest man in New York.” 

**I am not the wickedest man,” he said. ‘‘I 
do a great deal more for the poor than the sensa- 
tion writers, any how. I feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked. I give away all my cast-off 
clothing, and I've taken many a poor fellow to 
Chatham Street and bought him shoes. And I 
let ‘em sleep here by the stove on cold nights, 
My neighbors will tell you that there ain't a more 
charitable man in the street than Jonw ALLEN.” 

Anti certainly the neighbors—police, mer- 
chants, and all—say JoHN ALLEN is a quiet, 
peaceful, law-abiding, generohs, and charitable 
man. 

*“* And Mr. Dyer speaks of my house as if it 
was a den of prostitution,” he said, suddenly, after 
a brief conversation with a drunken peddler who 
had stopped at the door to pass the compliments 
of the morning, and swear a while at a truckman 
who had ‘‘insulted” him. ‘‘ It’s nothing of the 
kind. It’s a boarding-house—just like yours,” 
he added to our artist, thereby causing that gen- 
tleman to wince a little, and then blandly smi 
his appreciation of the remark. ‘‘ The women 
pay their board just as you do. Many of them 
are old, and don’t make money and can’t pay ; 
but I never turn ‘em out into the street on that 
accoynt. They pay in what they make, and do 
odd chores about the house. The other women 
who make more, pay their board and spend the 
rest for clothes—” And then, as if suspecting 
some one would suggest it, he quickly added, 
whisky.” 

Apparently the most 


makeshisestablishment 
appear as respectable J 
These were the i 
which he expressed to Ss | 
this writer when he, 
with an artist, calledto Ss 
see and portray the 
house and the man just 


as they are. In factit |, 
was the doleful burden 
of his whole conversa- 
tion that Mr. Dyer, 
his biographer, had 

inted him too white. 

e seemed to feel, and 
certainly argued, that 
he, unlike another indi- 
vidual who keeps an ex- 
tensive dance-house in 
even hotter regions than 
Water Street, was black- 
er than he was painted. 
We can not quote all 


said, very nearly as we 
give it here, though not 
verbatim, oaths, inde- 
cency, and all, ‘* Mr. 

ER saw my place 
under peculiar circum- 
stances. When a gen- 
tleman comes here we 
endeavor to treat him 
right. We try to en- 
tertain each man in the 
way he likes best; if a 
minister comes, we can 
sing hymns with him, 
and he can hear CuEs- 
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of it went for whisky, 
for the several women 
that we saw had. very 
little clothing upon their 
persons, and a great 
deal of the peculiar color 
that comes from exces- 
sive drinking in their 
faces. ‘Lhey were old, 
ugly, haggard, bestial, 

toothless — ** One 
set of teeth to seven 
women,” suggested a 
companion—and gen- 
erally pitiable beyond 
expression. 

ALLEN was asked in 
regard to his promise to 
Commissioner Acton 
to quit the business. 

**] did promise,” he 
said. AcrToy 
sent for me to come to , 
head-quarters. I went 
up, and there I found 
Dyer with him. I had 
made up my mind not 
to speak to Dyer again 
because of his misstate- 
ments about me, but 
there I was face to face 
with im, and J would 
not run away. Mr. 
Acton asked me if I 
would quit the business, 
and after a while I said 
I would, and promised 
to quit by May 1, or 


hatically, ‘“‘for the 


iness is ruined. |'m 
overrun by people that | 


——— 


THE DANCE-HALL AT THE “WICKEDEST MAN'S" HOUSE 
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come heré to look at me, as if I was a wild beast. 
They bore me to death, and don't spend any 
money. I have to see hundreds of them a day. 
This last remark was meant for a clerical-look- 
ing gentleman, who had entered the room a few 
minutes previously. He had come, as he said, 
to pay his respects to Mr. ALLEN, and say how 
much he admired him for his determination to 
quit the business. ‘4 : 
‘I'm much obliged to you, replied JOHN 
ALLEN, extending his hand. ‘‘ We always try 
to treat our friends right. I’ve had a good many 
visitors lately. I’m always glad to see all them 
that come to spend their stamps. I don't care 
The fact is,” he add- 
ed, in an under-tone to the writer, ‘‘ I’m bored to 
death by just such fellows.” 
As we had not come to ‘‘spend any stamps,” 
I suggested to the artist to take the hint and 
leave. He remained, however, to witness the ex- 
amination of the boy, little Cuesrer, which was 
announced as the next feature in the entertain- 
ment. ‘This writer, having very little disposition 
for any further performances, took his leave. 
The rest of the story is from the pen of the artist : 
“Want to see what the boy knows, do yer?” said 
ALLEN, to i oup of wonder-seekers which had 
congregated in his little ontside bar. ‘‘ CuEsTeR, come 
in here !” he shouted, to an active assister in a juve- 
nile gutter-game guing on just in front of ‘ Empire 
" The boy came at once, but was somewhat re- 
tarded in his movement by a disposition on the part 
of his nether garment to fall about his heels. “Stretch 
yourself, Sir!" said Atten; and the boy quickly in- 
verted himself and stvod on his head with bare toes 
clutching at the edge of the top of the bar-counter. 
*“*Up with yer!” shouted Atten, again. ‘‘ Want yer 
to talk ; and mind look the gentleman there square 
in the eye, too! Speak up! "s hear yer! ho's 
the first man?” 


** Adam, Si 


** And what's the frst woman's name ’” 


“‘ Eve, Sir.” 
*D’she have any children, and what's the oldest 
one’s name 


** Killed Abel, Sir.” 

** What did the Lord do ter him ’” 

** Put the mark of sin on his brow.” 

“Can't hear yer, can’t hear yer!” roared ALLEN; 
d himself anew, answering prompt- 

ly a number of Biblical questions. ‘What der yer 

believe?” shouted ‘Give us yer creed, Cuss- 

TER?” ‘The boy al once repeated the Creed without a 


‘single mistake. 


‘Lem me see now,” said ALLEN, seme himself. 
*‘ Curster, yer know geography and something about 
a good many things. How many teeth's a man got?” 

‘Thirty-two, Sir.” 

** An’ how many’s a boy got ?” 

‘Twenty-four, Sir.” 

** An’ how's a baby off?” 

** Ain't got none, Sir.” 

It is unnecessary to follow the examination through. 
Several questions in Natural Philosophy were an- 
swered promptly and in the main correctly. History 
was the next subject under consideration ; in that study 
the child's school report must be very perfect. 

‘“‘How many Presidents have we had?” 

Eighteen.” 

“And, Cugestrr, yer know whether there was any 
Masons among the Presidents?" 

‘* Yes, Sir, all but one was.” 

‘*What's his name?" 

Sir.” 

— us a Bible story, sing us a song, an’ we'll let 

ou off.” 
r CursTeR paused a moment; then told how Samson 
was the strongest man, and gave Bome account of the 
use that he made of his strength. 

‘*Mr. Atven,” remarked a reverend visitor, in a 
voice tremblingly earnest, “‘ take care of that boy. Do 
not ruin his life as you have thus far ruined your own. 
How old is he, Mr. ALLEN ?” 

ALLEN deigned the gentleman no reply. but ayer | 
asked: ** How old yer, Custer?” ix years old, 
Sir!” **When, Sir?” 27th ofMay last, Sir!” ‘‘What 
time?” ‘Half past nine o’clock in the morning, Sir!” 

‘* But,” continued the clergyman, ‘*does the little 
boy know what he has been telling us 4s a pairot, or 
does he comprehend what he has r 

‘Give me that paper,” quoth to. one of the 

rsons near him; “‘ yer know the boy never saw it. 
‘Take that paper, Cues1En! Want to hear what there 
is in it.” 

The child read with facility, and quite as rapidly as 
most boys of ten or twelve years e, four or five 
paragraphs, containing words that children are prone 
to believe were placed in the spelling-book to pro- 
mote discomfort and deteriorate their school reports. 

“ Now sing us a song, Cursrenr,” said ALLEN, taking 
the paper from the boy. ‘“ Reb first; then give usa 
Union one. Set yer own key if you like,” he added, 
as the boy looked inquiring at him, “‘an’ I'll help 


“The child hummed the scale, struck a note. 

‘*Too low,” said ALLEN. Want ‘bout G flat.” 

The next trial proved to be suecessful, and father 
and son sang “‘ Rally round-the ” The song fin- 
ished, Cuester was remunerated by the visitors, and 
permitted by his father to “ git into the street.” 

When our artist was about to leave he received 
a cordial invitation from the proprietor to call 
again. Itis the usual invitation of Joun ALLEN 
tc his friends, and for the benefit of himself and 
his friends we give it as he uttered it. ‘‘Come 
in to-night,” he said; ‘‘come in to-night and 
sce the dancing, and bring plenty of stamps with 

ou. 

Such is this man and his house; opr account 
and illustrations are by no means exaggerated ; 
the portrait of the man is a photograph, and the 
picture of his character is drawn from life; the 
house—exterior and interior—is truthfully por- 
trayed ; and what makes the story still more pain- 
ful is the fact that it is the true story of number- 
less other men and places in this city. ‘There are 
dozens of such places along the wharves in the 
Fourth and other down-town wards, and life in 
that district is‘horrible beyond description. Per- 
haps the illustrations by Mr. Stantrey Fox of 
ALLEN’s establishment, and the large picture on 
mage 504 of *‘Sunday-morning in the Fourth 

ard,” will give the reader an idea of what 
we cap not express in words. The dwellers 
in country places and small cities have no idea 
how the lives of hundreds of thousands of creat- 
ures pent up in New York are thus wasted. Such 
groups as we represent are to be found on any 
Sunday or holiday morning. Just such idle men, 
slatternly women, and ragged, unkempt children, 


crowd round the closed do: < of the public houses, 


and loll against the walls. or play in the gutters. 
There is little or no escape for them into better 
scenes than their own alleys, courts, and lanes, 
fetid and vile, in spite of sanatory laws and 
Health Officers. They must always beso’ as 
long as the dwellers therein have no wish to 
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ate them better; so long as infancy is edu- | Mr. Cathcart, Pising. ** T will wait in the next | ly hope it never will be—with a dancing or a sing- 


cated in filth, both moral and physical, the man 
will not feel the degradation which surrounds 
him, and all manner of missionaries, except the 
Policeman and the Sanitary Officer, will, we fear, 
be in vain. The Legislature which closed the 
doors of the pernicious gin-shop on the Sabbath 
has accomplished a great work; the one that 
forces the tenement-house landlord to see that 
his rooms are not crowded to suffocation, that 
compels him to let his suffocated tenants have a 
little ventilation, that empties the cellars of the 
city of the mass of humanity stored therein and 
drives them into the air and light, will have done 


and religion. 


A WOMAN'S JUSTICE. 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


— 


CHAPTER V. 

WueEn the gentlemen returned to thy, 
they found Cecil seated, Major Middleton's des 
open before her. She was very ‘but her 
hands no longer trembled, nor did her voite falter. 
She recalled, in a few sentences, her’ brother's 
last words—how, in the first instance, he had ex- 
acted a promise from her to ‘without in- 
specting every thing contained in that desk ; and 


how afterward, in one of thse violent fits 
of i to which he was subj ore 
usually increased by the knowledge that Mr 


It was ‘curious to Cathcart 
warmed to: his work pred scented a 
mystery... : He looked at the miniature; be had 
known Ce¢il and her ir all their lives. ‘‘ No 
possible mistake,” he ‘*apito who is the 


gentleman; Hut who is the lady ?” 

Cecil placed the certificate before him. 

The lawyer scanned it without and then with 
his spectacles, and passed it to Mr. Chester, sim- 
ply saying, ‘*‘ Awkward!” He then read the let- 
ters. Nothing could be gathered from the ex- 
pression of his countenance, as one by one, after 
asking Cedi if he were to pass them on to Ches- 
ter, he did so. 

‘¢‘ The witness Dacre ?” inquired Mr. Cathcart, 
carelessly, 

‘*Ts drowned—dead.” 

Mr. Cathcart twirled a pen. 

There!” he said; ‘‘you have obeyed your 

brother's last injunction, and now you can obey 
his first. ‘These papers need give you no uneasi- 
ness.” 
‘*True,” said Cecil. “I have simply to seek 
out my brother’s wife and child, and resign to 
them what I imagined, until this evening, was 
mine.” 

Mr. Cathcart laid his two hands firmly on the 
edge of the table, fixed his eyes steadily on Cecil, 
pushed himself back in his chair, while Cecil 
spoke. She became deathly White, but there was 
no tremor in her voice. 

Ronald Chester moved as if he were going to 
place his hand on those of Cecil, which were 
a together on the table; but lie did not 

O it. 

‘*My dear Miss Middleton, my dear young 
lady,” said Mr. Cathcart, *‘ you psf fiot, surely, 
be serious? Any woman can sign herself ‘ your 
affectionate wife ;’ and the major must have had 
strong reasons, strong cause, indeed, against this 
——this—person to have written these denunciatory 
words across so fair a face.” 

**When men are tired of women they write 
any thing,” said Cecil. 

**As to the certificate, it may be only waste 

,” persisted Mr. Cathcart. 

‘**It is my duty,” said Cecil, “‘to ascertain 
whether it is so or not.” . 

‘* You may depend upon it, if the case is tangi- 
ble the woman will see to it.” 

“*Suppose she is dead, who is to see justice 
done to my brother's child if not?” 

** Believing the child to be your brother's, 
which might be questioned.” 

**T thought of that,” said Cecil. ‘‘ But from 
these letters, you see, the fact must have been 
admitted.” 

** Really”—and Mr. Cathcart smiled that pe- 
culiarly doubting lawyer’s smile, which seems to 
have been patented by the profession—“ really, 
my dear lady, you seem very anxious to get rid 
of your fortune.” 

Cecil shivered from head to foot. She return- 
ed the melancholy gaze of Rogald’s eyes with an 
intense look of love. When she could command 
her voice, she said : 

** Justice costs me very dear, but I must ren- 
der justice.” | 

Mr. Cathcart his shoulders, and in- 
quired ‘‘To whom ?—To yourself and my friend 
here, or to these — personages, whose 
very existence your brother evidently desired to 
ignore, until seized upon by—by— 
matter. But he made no provision in any way 
for | wife and child.” 

is Injustice could be no excuse for mine.” 

** What do you propose to do ?” 

**T fear,” answered Cecil—and now her voice 
faltered, for she was epee worn down by 
contending emotions—‘“‘ I havé nothing to 
pose—no plan to set before you; but I wish to 
discover Mrs. Middleton and her child. You 
will know how to set about it. I also wish those 
documents copied, I retaining ‘the originals. I 
want this done at once, and I have not strength 
to copy them myself; the last four or five hours 

ve unnerved me.” 

“You had better speak with Miss Middleton 


| on this subject before it goes any further,” said 


an equally good service to the cause of humanity ‘ 


room. 

FE minutes no word passed between 
aah. “Ronald Chester stood beside the one 


described. 
**It-was a duty,” she whispered, ‘‘ and 
oh the trtelty of leaving me such a task! Ro- 


“go highly honored, as at this moment when we 


are-‘torn asunder?” 


sudden glory through her tears. 

my brother’s mar- 

‘iis Thild lives, I can not 

by making you mas- 
ia. “But”—and here the her- 


the 
though Tam tated, OUfilove is unfading—we will 
go together to 


bv 


‘CHAPTER VI. 

Wuex Rotiald Chester sought Mr. Cathcart he 
found him in a state of excitement and exasper- 
ation wonderful to witness. 

**T never,” said the worthy lawyer, ‘‘ met with 
such an absurd case in all my experience. Ches- 
ter, I have known you from your boyhood, a 
capital common-gense fellow, and as honorable as 
man could be,“you surély Will exorcise this ro- 
mantic spirit, Ont Of Miss Middleton? Now, 
don’t speak ; “if that hard-hearted scoundrel her 
brother had considered his marriage worth a 
straw, he would not in the first instance have de- 
termined to destroy its evidence, knowing the 
woman would crop up. It was one of those en- 
tanglements of which I dare say he had plenty, 
but which he did not believe in; if he had, the 
boy—his own boy! but I dare say he did not be- 
lieve in him either. All I would entreat of Miss 
Middleton to do, is to let the matter rest. If 
there is a wife she will be certain to make her 
appearance ; let her bring forward her claim, and 
then it is for us to dispute it.” 

‘* I know Cecil’s sense of justice,” interru 
Mr. Chester. ‘‘ If the wife is livigg, she would, 
I think, ere this have made a claim. If 
does not come forward Miss Middleton will be- 


whom she will consider herself the natural 
well’as the lawful guardian.” 


lieve she is dead, and will seek the child, of 


‘* Lawful fiddlestick !” exclaimed the lawyer, 
beg your my) 


thoroughly irritated. ‘‘I 
dear Chester, but I can’t help it. is si 
a question of law. . Of course you can influence 
Miss Middleton. ‘She has no right to know any 
thing about that wife and child until 
claim is made.” 

‘* But she does know it,” said Mr. 


calmly, ‘‘and I knowher. If she can find 
child, and he is legitimate, she will retreat'on 


Give up all claim to that 


noble property—to What ?—to whom? Give up 
her love for you—” 


Mr. Cathcart pansed and stared at him. 

** All I ask is to‘let time and the law take its 
course; let Miss Middleton remain as she is; 
take no steps to discover the child or the woman. 
Can she not give the law fair play ?” 

** Cecil does not think of law; she only thinks 
of justice,” said Chester. 

**That’s an unfair hit,” replied Mr. Cathcart ; 
** but I tell you the case will not hold water. She 
seeks to convert a fiction into a fact. 


had been a wife she would have been heard of 
before now.” 

umsay good-night now, and meet here 
to-morrow,” said Mr. Chester. 


to protect her, they might have been cured of an 
infidelity which is alike an insult to the created 


** My belief, Sir, is,” 


proper} 
whole of the following day he was the gayest of 
places 


ing woman for its mother—that exquisite, deli- 
cate creature, and that high-hearted man, wil] set 
off to the New World, calling themselves (and »; 
their age too, for the lady aye thirty) rich in 
each other’s love. Yes, an leving it, tov - 


believing it, Sir! 

** Miss Mi Sir, is the victim of the 
wildest dream of justice that ever disturbed a 
woman's brain! I entreated of her was to 
wait until the wife made a claim. It is not one 
woman in ten who understands reason ; but what 
makes the matter more aggravating is, Miss Mid- 
dleton does—on every subject but this. I am 
very glad that such justice is not contagious, for 
if it was,” concluded Mr. Cathcart, taking off his 
spectacles, and ing in a confidential low 
tone to his friend, ‘‘as Ronald had the truth- 
ful impudence to tell me, there would be an end — 
to law. However, Sir, for all that (this is strict- 
1 erga you and me), it does one good to see 
that noble woman’s disinterestedness, and know 
that it is real and true. - It is more refreshin 
than a cruise to Norway in the long vacation! 
Selfishness, Sir, is the curse of this age of electro- 
plate and stucco, and yet here, Sir, are a full- 
grown man and woman who have no idea of the 
sensation !” 

Certainly Mr. Cathcart had never so unwill- 
ingly placed himself in communication with the 
police as he presently proceeded to do. Cecil, 
not satisfied with what she believed would be the 
coldness of his instructions, saw the detective 
officer who was to be employed in this deli- 
cate investigation, and quickened his percep- 
tions with the hope of a handsome reward if 
he succeeded. Of course she was beset with 
friends and advisers, who held with Mr. Cath- 
cart that it would have been wiser to have taken 
possession and waited. It was astonishing how 
all degrees of ‘‘ friendliness” encircled the heir- 
ess and her betrothed—every suggestion being 
** for her good.” - She listened with the calm and 
gentle courtesy inseparable from her nature, but 
remained firm and faithful to what she consid- 
ered justice. 

CHAPTER VIL. 

Hours and days passed anxiously and heavi- 
ly, bringing y any information from the de- 
tective officer who accompanied the lawyer's 
clerk in the search which Cecil had so prompt- 
ly determined upon. One week were in 
Scotland; next week they were drifting from 
one to another of the Channel Islands, after 
what seemed to all but Cecil a forlorn hope. 
Yet the fact of the marriage, and the fact that 
a child was born, seemed established—to the 
great disgust of Mr. Cathcart. A clew gather- 
ed up in Guernsey sent the two men to Baden- 
Baden, whence a strange wild story was trans- 
mitted to their employers. This story was to 
the effect that, at what they called ‘‘a grand 
hotel,” Major Middleton’s last visit was perfect- 
ly remembered. He was accompanied by a deli- 
cate blue-eyed blonde, as tiny and fantastic as a 
fairy, and who sang like an angel; but who, one 
night after a concert, di with a Russian 
tenor, who married her next morning. This did 
disconcert the major in the least; during the 


‘the gay at all the 
Where men do congregate, 


and patronized the Russian tenor’s next concert 
in a vefy liberal manner. He had created too 
marked’a reputation for eccentricity during for- 
mer seasons to admit of the possibility of a mis- 
take as to hig identity. 

The iful blonde (thus the story ran on) 
had made a confidante of the lady who sat at 
‘*the receipt of custom” at the hotel, and had 
assured her that, even if he had been a free man, 
nothing would have induced her to marry “‘ cette 
sauvage magnifique, Major Middleton.” She 
‘had. made that little excursion with him from 
sheer pity. ‘*Madame Middleton,” whom she 
described as being fierce as “‘ Vesuvius,” ‘‘ dark 
pee hight,” and in bad health, had altogether 
made life so triste for the poor major, that in 
pity she gave him a little variety, but to marry 

im !—it would have been too absurd—*‘ he had 
not a note in his voice!” Of course inquiry was 
made if this person had stated where ‘‘ Madame 
Middleton” was? Somewhere in Scotland, the 
signora had said. ‘The officer had been there ; 
had traced the bride and bridegroom to Oban 
and into the wilds of Arasaig, where the latter 
had established renown as a fisherman and crags- 
man, daring and doing what the Highlanders 
could not achieve. Cecil's cheek paled, and her 
tears fell at the record of her brother.s vices ; but 
her eyes brightened when she found his feats of 
courage and strength unforgotten. 

The lady's beauty was also well remembered, 
and even in those early days of wedlock, the mis- 
tress of the hotel at Oban had observed, that 
“they were not that loving together as might 
have been expected, seeing they were just wed. 
The lady, ‘a foreigner, poor body,’ cried a deal, 
and the gentleman never heeded. She was ‘ aw- 
some’ too, sometimes, in her tempers, and she” 
(the landlady) ‘‘ was sorry for baith.” It would 
seem that Major Middleton soon wearied of his 
wedded life, for the next time he was traced— 
there were now no footprints of his wife+he re- 
appeared at Baden. It was eviden t that he had 
left the lady he had married, and that he had 
conceived a hatred 
the major's brother officers, 

, Called on Mr. Cathcart, and ‘Wuggested 
that perhaps she might’ be discOvéred it 


all events to “wonder at “talk tié asytam,; for the ‘major once, only, 
about), “my belief, Sir, fa ‘that Middle- | had mentioned, to: he called ™is- 
ton will have as in- what: she es 


considers ‘rendering justice’ as she would have 
had in taking 
suppose this chi 


on of Middleton Lea. Now, 
is discovered—which I devout- 


distinctly stated 


surely,” Cecil said, “if that were the case, there 


| 
| 
' +: | of agony which éan be felt and heard, but not 
nald, my lové, My life, you know is my 
it duty.” 
, **Clearly,. Cecil,” he replied, ‘‘clearly, you 
are doing winit is right, and what is honest. 
: s | My noble Cecil! Never so fondly loved, never 
4 With a sharp cry Cecil sprang to her feet, 
th life Ronald never fo. the light bursting like a 
ae oine melged’ man, and proved how 
one of hér arrows rapkled in 
harbor Of Fe anyon e will love and live anc 
toil together: link I would let you go 
alone ?” 
shester had the house—he hac orced a 
ae promise from her that she would read whatever 
ee she found there. ““Theli, unfastening the secret 
thy recess, she produced the miniatdrés, letters, and 
“Cain, Sir.” 
What did he do?” 
| 
Re, 
Ip 
Wat! 
ee ‘** No, my good friend, that has nothing to do 
with property,-except the property we have each 
nS in the other.” 
. / Middleton’s death has been in all the papers;" he 
| has been buried more than a month. If there 
Pat ‘Very good. I need not see Miss Middleton 
again to-night. Make my respects to her; tell 
re fa her neither men nor women ever did any good by 
ee taking the law into their own hands. All I ask 
a, of her is to let matters have their course.” 
oy But Cecil would not do that. She would not 
‘ead even go to Middleton Lea until every possible 
cet means had been used to trace the woman and 
aed child, whom she felt assured had been foully 
wronged. 
\ j If those who do not believe in the nobility of 
hs soul that makes man only “‘a little lower than 
HAgi the angels” could have seen the earnestness with 
| which Ronald Chester entered into Cecil's views 
ie and seconded her endeavors to trace the unfor- 
| tunate woman who, either with or without cause, 
| had been abandoned by the man who had swom 
creator. 
H} Mr. Cathcart confessed that, insane as they 
the 
ad 
ti | ‘‘oozed out” and become matter of interest,’ | 
{ that she was insane. But 
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would have been some trace of the fact—she 
must have been paid for in some asylum. And 
the child! Her brother could not have left his 
own child without provision. 

Instead of enlightening this communication 

rplexed even the keen-witted lawyer. So con- 
fident did Cecil become that both mother and 
child were alive that she prepared for her intend- 
ed emigration, making nec arrange- 
ments for the well-dofmg of Middleton Lea—as 
though she were its agent, not itsowner. Grad- 
ually her friendly advisers dropped into mere ac- 
quaintances—hardly that. She had cast herself 
from her high estate by her own act, and out of 
the established mode and circle of her race. She 
was monstrously eccentric. Some whose advice 
had failed to make an impression on her consid- 
ered her conduct as an unmarried lady highly in- 
delicate. 

Then Mr. Chester’s friends gradually cooled 
down to nodding and ‘‘ how-d’ye-doing,” and in 
course of time became near-sighted when they 
met him. Some declared they thought a man 
little better than ‘‘ a fool” who could not manage 
to make a woman who loved him do any thing 
he pleased; others sneered at the poor-spirited 
idea of giving up such a place as Middleton Lea! 
when any fellow with common-sense could have 
‘‘turned the wind.” A few above the common 
herd understood and appreciated Cecil's justice, 
and respected Chester for the freedom of heart 
and conduct he awarded to his betrothed. His 
independent spirit yearned to be the architect of 
its own fortune, and he would have accepted hers 
only because he could not have had her without 
it. There are some such nobly loving hearts still 
in the world, thank God! 

Mr. Cathcart at length declared that every 
thing had been done that could be done; that 
every stone had been turned that could be turned, 
except one: an advertisement for the missing 
ones might be inserted in the newspapers; but 
Cecil shrank from that, it was such an exposure 
of her brother’s vices, such a reflection on her 
brother’s memory. She dwelt with intense pain 
on what she felt to be a thousand times worse 
than the suffering her brother’s selfishness and 
caprices had obliged her to endure—the heart- 
lessness and cruelty of thus abandoning his wife 
and child. His hardness, his tyranny, his bitter 
taunts were all buried with him; but this living 
ond of a thoroughly heartless nature wounded 

er beyond endurance and ate into her heart. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WINTER was 
** Lingering in the lap of May.” 

Cecil believed as firmly as ever that her brother's 
wife and child would be discovered, and as firm- 
ly as ever refused to assume a position to which 
she had no claim. ‘Time was passing, and Ron- 
ald Chester must either go abroad or relinquish 
the prospect that promised brightly for the fu- 
ture 


It was noon, the noon of what would be a 
long, sunless day, calling but faint odors from 
the early flowers; the wind wavering between 
east and west; little gray clouds drifting beneath 
a hazy sky. 

Cecil's first act when she entered the library 
was to shut down the window, and, though the 
room was due sowth, to draw up the blind. 
There was no sun to exclude. The fatal ebony 
desk stood in its old place. She drew a chair to 
the table, arranged paper and envelopes, and sat, 
pen in hand, not writing, but looking upward 
as if awaiting help to arrange and express her 
thoughts. 

Suddenly her reverie was broken by a knock 
at the door. South, her old, faithful servant, in 
answer to his mistress’s ‘“‘Come in,” entered, 
and, white and trembling, advanced to the table 
and grasped the back of a chair with both hands, 
looking earnestly at her. 

** What is it, South ?. Why do you not speak ?” 

**In a minute, Miss Ceci ust one minute 
to get my breath and set how to begin. I don’t 
see how to believe my eyes or ears. I wish Mr. 
Chester was on the spot; and Mr. Catlicart says 
to me, as if I did not know it, *Miss Middleton 
is an angel,’ he says; “only she shouldn’t go 
against the nature of things, South, he says—’”’ 

** Never mind what Mr. Cathcart said, South ; 
that can not have agitated you.” 

**No, Miss Cecil; but he’s below. He is 
in my pantry this blessed minute. I know he 
is; for he has as many turns in him as an eel ; 
so, to make sure, I locked him in, and there's 
the key,” added South, triumphantly. ‘The 
scamp!” 

** Are you in your senses, South? Are you 
speaking of Mr. Cathcart ?” 

“*No, ma'am; but my brain is moydered, 
and no wonder. It’s that scamp of the world, 
Charles, Miss Cecil—Charl Dacre, 
that dared of him—Charles, 
that knew all the ins and outs, the bads and 
goods, of him that’s gone, that I told you was 
sent to America—the poor Master’s pad-groom ; 
and sure, if he had a mind to come from the 
bottom of the sea, where so many honest boys 
are drowned, he might have done it at once, and 
spared us all the trouble and bother we’ve had— 
not to count the expense, and keeping you out 
of your rights. I never was glad to set eyes on 
Charley Dacre before; but the minute I saw him 
I thought what was on the road, and that we 
should get the rights of every thing at last. 
There’s hardly an ounce of flesh on his bones, 
nor yet a decent rag on his back, and he says he 
hasn’t as much as would bury him!” 

** South,” exclaimed Cecil, breathlessly, rising 
from her chair, “*I do not care to hear that; [ 
want to hear about wife; he was 


present at the marriage 

**He was, Miss, and at something else, too ; 
tress, till I get out what 
I be forgiven for it, I’m a proud man to 


only sit down, dear mis 


have heard! He was present at the poor lady's 
JSuneral, and what's more, he saw the last of the 
child, which died before its mother; and the 
mother never riz her head after that, nor, says 
Charley Dacre, went into tantrums nor despera- 
tion, but settled into melancholy madness, and 
the major put her into a lunatic asylum, and 
paid for her handsomely, though he would never 
see her after the birth of the baby, which he dis- 
owned. And when she died she wag bariéd with 
her child. Oh, Miss Cecil! sure it’s not fainting 
you are?” 

Cecil did not faint. She told Semth to get her 
a glass of water, and not speak again for a few 
minutes. When he left the room her trembling 
heart echoed her murmured thanksgiving: 

‘* Lord, 1 thank thee that my brother’s memory 
is purified from the great sin that was pressing 
me into my grave!” =] 

In less than two hours C Dacre was be- 
neath the harrow of Mr. cross-examin- 
ation, and the same evening the clear-headed old 
lawyer journeyed only # few miles out 6f Lendon, 
to ihe asylum where the poor lady died} and to 
the church-yard where she had been buried inthe 
same grave with her child. It is one of the un- 
explained readings of corrupt nature that the men 
who are most zealous indefatigable in the 
destruction of female virtue are always the most 
violent against the woman whom they suspect of 
infidelity to themselves. Whatever cause pro- 
duced Major Middleton’s hatred of the woman 
whom he loved after his fashion well enough to 
marry, never came to light. 

Dacre, when questioned on the point, only an- 
swered that Major Middleton was a very i 


lar gentleman—very partic idlly when 
he bagan to get - 
Middleton was a foreigner, and as of liberty 


as the major himself, and very “ wild-like” from 
first to last. He never knew who she was, or 
where she came from. Master seemed to think 


a great deal of her at first, and at one time told 


him their next move should be te Middleton Lea ; 


but they soon got to be very: She was 
the only lady his master was ever of. He 
used to swear she was mad; and so she was 


(Dacre thought) from the very first, off and on. 
Mr. Cathcart repeated this to Cecil, who en- 
treated that no more questions should be asked. 
All that was necessary to be known was known. 
Her brother had not deserted either wife or child, 
and the past should be buried with them. It was 
as dishonorable to pry into the secrets of the dead 
as of-the living. Dacre should have a sum of 
money to enable him to go where he pleased, and 
she—they—would take possession of Middleton 
Lea after their marriage; that is, when they re- 
turned from their wedding tour. 

The worthy lawyer astonished South by rush- 
ing into the dining-room and shaking him by the 
hand; “as cordially,” said South, when he re- 
peated it in the pride of his heart, ‘‘as if I was 
a 


gentleman 

**South,” said Mr. Cathcart, ‘‘I look upon a 
faithful servant as a family friend, and you have 
been in the family twenty years. My blood boils 
when I think of the wi cruelty that obliged 
her to see those letters.” 3 

‘“* He could not help it, Sir,” said South, ‘‘no 
more than a cat can help torturing before it de- 
stroys. ‘To think of them two being children of 
the same parents, Sir!” 

** And to think now of her and her husband's 
long - deferred South. Heaven bless 
them both! Nevertheless, a word in your ear, 
South.” The lawyer's eyes twinkled as he whis- 
peredit. “I hopel never have in my office, 
as long as I live and stick to business, another 
case of Woman's Justice, South!” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Dap you ever chance to spend any portion of your 
sundmer rusticating-time under the same roof with a 
youthful victim of Trout-fishing fever? Perhaps not; 
and then you can not be familiar with all the phases 
of this disease. It is a contagious epidemic, though 
not of the malignant class. It makes its appearance 
early in the season, and spreads with fearful rapidity 
in the vicinity of ponds and running brooks. Ladies 
rarely suffer from its visitations; its most numerous 
victims are boys and young men, although violent 
cases have occurred among those on the shady side 
of fifty ; and even boy babies have shown marked in- 
dications of the disease. The most prominent symp- 
toms of Trout-fishing fever, as exhibited in a boy of 
from ten to fourteen, are great restlessness and ex- 
citement at the mere mention of a brook or pond; 
and the sight of such bodies of water throws bim into 
violent fits, analogous to, though not as distressing 
to witness, as thowe experienced by the victim of hy- 
drophobia. He jumps wildfy about, dances and 
screams, aud no relief is obtained until he is allowed 
to dip a Tine attached to’a long pole into the water. 
Even then the spasm occurs every time the line is 
taken out of the water for an instant; and sometimes 
it is necessary to apply the remedy many hours before 
the mind is restored to a tranquil state. Various oth- 
er symptoms are apparent. The patient has no inclin- 
ation for ordinary sports and games ; he spends much 
time alone in fondling over fish-hooks, lines, and 
poles; he eschews meat, and has no appetite for any 
thing save trout. Nevertheless, he is not morose or 
selfish; on the contrary, he is remarkably kind and 
obliging. He asks if you have errands to do; he fore- 
stalls your wishes; he is solicitous for your health ; 
and then he mildly inquires what will be the probable 
state of the weather on some succeeding day. By that 
you know at once that a ff is approaching; and so 
strong is this disease that when a crisis is at hand it 
is considered safer to seek the nearest suitable waters 
and allow the disordered nerves and muscles full play. 
So when he hints at a fishing excursion ‘you regard it 
as a remedial agency, and make no objection. 

At least, we did not objéct when the boy we have in 
mind asked us. We went with him to be on hand in 
case of dangerous paroxysms. We went once, twice, 


| many times—often finding trout, and always finding 


pleasure. Short excursions were rather disdained by 
our young patient; so one afternoon, about the time 
country people sit down to the tea-table, we entered 
a lumbering old stage-coach bound far into the in- 
terior of Maine, accompanied by all manner of fish- 
ing-traps. A very jolly ride we had, part by sunlight, 
part by moonlight, and as no other passengers came 


within the coach, we appropriated all the conveniences 
it contained. To be sure the roads were fearfully 
rough; but then the views were bold and grand, and 
we were going a-trou:ing. So we laughed, and sung, 
and planned for the morrow. We had intended to 
go to the foot of Old Blue, a somewhat noted mount- 
ain, nearly 3000 feet high ; but when we reached the 
nearest approach to it on the stage-route, we found 
no conveyance could be furnished on the next day. 
So we went on to the little village of P——, where we 
wr excellent accommodations for the night at the 
ote 
Next morning our landlord assured us trouting was 
not so good at Old Blue as a few miles in the opposite 
‘direction. So, breakfast over, with a sociable driver 
and a stout horse and wagon we started for Gold 
Stream, where, years ago, before it had been chris- 
tened, many adventurers flocked to search for gold, 
though few found it. The drive was charming, and 
the scenery grand. A long ridge of lofty mountains 
encircled us, and brooks, and streams, and ponds 
with the full waters which a shower of the 
previous day had given. Our guide was chatty, and 
gave many an anecdote and bit of information. He 
teokt-special pride in telling of the nine-pounder trout, 
by a New York gentleman a year or two ago 
Lake, which was only about eighteen miles 
we were. This trout was carried to New 
York in a tak of water, various contrivances being 
made for ite safety mfort. It was a difficult and 


expensive and when accomplished, the 
poor thing’ for its native waters and died in a 
week. In ©@Gree of our drive we rode through 


the bed of Runaway Pond.” The story 
in brief is a quarter of a century agv this 
pant was « acueeedy of water, famed for its trout. 
Near by fan @ 408M on which was a valuable saw- 
mill. Oné Gay some Mischievous youths cut a deep 
channel in ‘the bank of the pond toward the mill- 
stream. The watera, into it, forced their way 
tl they tut entirely through into the 
The whole Pond pressed into the channel 
with amazing force’and rapidity, and speedily all the 
waters had flowed fut the mill-stream, producing an 
immense freshet, destfoying the mill, and raising all 
connecting streams of water in a remarkable manner. 
Sach is popular history of “ Runaway Pond.” Nowa 
deep, sandy bed, encircled by high banks, is pointed 
out to the stranger, and furnishes the only obvious 
proofs of the truth of the story. 

But dallying with the scenery, we are forgetting the 
trout. It is just as well, however, for Gold Stream 
was so high that morning, in comséquence of the 
shower, that trout would got. bite.” So, after recon- 
noitri 


ng the wih view to a future trip, 
we returned dimé ind rest. The latter 
‘part of Hie WOwever, When the waters had 
fallen somewhat, ent a few miles in another di- 


their sorrow, 0@£%% our patient's great delight. The 
streams in this ¥ieinity, as well as Rangely Lake, far- 
ther up the country, are very popular, and strangers 
from all parts of the country patronize them. But 


Times have changed, and we have changed with 
them. One hundred years ago a deacon of New 


of an umbrella when it rained was thought to be “ fly- 
ing in the face of Providence.” 

The “big snake” of Tennessee has been almost 
caught! but, alas for the peace of the community, he 
has escaped, and is again at large. A trap had been 
set for him, consisting of an immense box, with its 


as if struck by 


The Water Company in Portland are rapidly pro- 
gressing with their work, and the water from Sebago 
Lake will be brought into the city by Decem 
matter of rejoicing to all residenta. The m 


H 

Ath 


Philadelphia; three cargoes have been received, 
the fourth probably will arrive before this 
is read. The Company have decided to lay 
brick conduit at the lake end instead of pipe, 
the futare wants of the city may be secured. 
three to five hundred feet of pipe are laid dail 
every thing possible done to accelerate the ente 
It is said that the water of Sebago Lake has 

by analysis, to be fi purest in the 


i 


shaved .off to please her, she spatched up a pair of 
scissors and cut it off herself! The unfortunate man 
has been suffering for some time under her threat to 
sue him for breach of promise. He was engaged to 
her, it was true, but he had mistaken his 


“ 
suit. Thy Manion.” 

Naturally he went. Ifshe wished to go to a con- 
cert, and he did not profess a willingness te escort 
her, there came a note: ; 

“ My Own,—The papers are in the hands of 


When the climax of entting his 
brought a charge against her. The 
parties $10 each. 

The Independent Order of B'nai B'rith, which re- 
cently held a Convention in this city, is a Charitable 
organization of Israelites, founded in 1848, . This Or- 
der is a secret society similar to the Odd Fellows, or 
Free Masons, but none except Hebrews can betoriie 
members. Yet it does not pretend to have any special 
religious purposes, only “to alleviate the wants of the 
poor and needy, to visit and attend the sick, and to 
protect and assist the widow and orphan.” The Order 
is divided into 115 lodges, including over 12,000 mem- 
bers. These lodges are organized into five districts, 
which embrace every State in the Union. It is stated 
that a great deal in the way of charitable enterprises 
has been accomplished by the Order of B’nai B'rith. 


be | 
fined the 


HON. JAMES BROOKS, OF NEW 
YORK. 


James Brooxs was born at Portland, Maine, 
in 1810. His father was captain and principal 
owner of a brig in the merchant service. This 
vessel was lost at sea, and all on board perished. 
In it was invested all the property of the captain, 
and his wife was left a widow with three young 


children—J ames, the eldest, being less than ten — 


oped When he reached the age of eleven 
was thought capable of earning his own live- 
lihood. He found employment as clerk in a 
** store” at Lewiston, the agreement being that 
he should be ‘‘kept”—that is, have his board 
and clothes until he was twenty-one, and at 
the end of his term should receive a hogshead 
of New England rum. Now it 


formed part of the stock in trade of a 

store, was the custodian of the town library, 
which contained, besides a few books on science, 
Ancient History, GoLpsmiTn’s Natural 
History, and the like, one of Scort’s novels, 
Over all these the lad—future editor and Con- 
gressman—pored assiduously for two get- 
ting by heart the novel. At the end of two years 
young Brooks asked REYNOLDs to release him 
from his ten years’ contract. The request was 


granted. 

better offer from Mr. Lowet, the keeper of the 
other Lewiston store. LoweL would give him 
three months’ schooling every year; he should 
also have the privilege of selling candies u 
his own account, and for his own profit. Be- 
sides — for Lowe kept a tannery as well as a 
store—young Brooks might bay raw skins, have 
them tanned free of charge, and sell the leather 
for his own profit. So, by one means and an- 
other, Brooxs made and saved some money. 


Meanwhile he grew ambitious. He wanted to | 
This, in the New England — 


get an ‘‘ eduration.” 
phrase of forty years ago, meant going to 

The lad kept a sort of journal, in which he wrote 
down, day by day, all his wishes and hopes. This 
he kept in his desk ; but somehow it fell into the 
hands of good Mr. Lower. That worthy man 


saw that in his young clerk there was the making | 
of something more than a dealer in candies and | 
calicoes. He told the boy that he would release © 


him from the contract to remain with him until 


he was of age; and would, moreover, if neces- | 


, help him to ‘‘ get an education.” 


oung Brooxs’s small savings now stood him 
in good stead. He had accumulated enough to | 
pay for tuition at Monmouth Academy, besides . 
the charge of a dollar a week for board. After 
a time he returned to Lewiston, and undertook to 
teach the district school for ten dollars a month | 


and his board. It was the custom to put up at 


auction the school-teacher for board, be to be 


knocked down to the lowest bidder. Brooxs 
was started at a dollar and cents a week. 
But competition was brisk, and 
idly down to a dollar, seventy-five cents, fifty 
cents, and at last, when they reached forty cents 
a week, the auctioneer’s hammer fell, and the 
teacher was knocked down to a jally farmer, who 
looked as though he did not live upon four dimes 


a week. 
““Come, young man,” said he, jovially, as they 
mounted the wagon, ‘‘ cheek up: let me tell you, 


a good deal of good eating can be got out of 
ouse.” 


Reaching the farm-house, he was ushered into 


his 
the 


ing his nose into 


as poking . 
trough so lazily that it was clear that he did not 


suffer from short commons. 

**Do you see that critter? How mach do you 
guess he will cut up ?” 

Brooks, who had bought many a porker while 
a clerk, made a very close estimate. 

‘That's about the mark,” said the farmer, 
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should have begun he asked to be examined for 


bids ran rap-— 
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Mr. the keeper of that store—for it 
will be seen that there was another store in Lew- | 
iston—besides the multifarious matters that then 
PO truth compels us to say that the waters are not heal- 
| ing—our patient is no better, and there is little hope 
of improvement until cold winter weather comes. 
From the South come good reports respecting the 
cotton crops. A good deal of research has been made, 
and the result is encouraging. The crop is estimated 
at about three millions of bales. 
| Haven carried an umbrella to charch (the first one 
seen in that place), and a deputation of the brethren 
were sent to “labor” with him, inasmuch as the use 
open end placed against the mouth of the hole into 
which his snakeship retired. He was seen—at least 
his head was—going into the trap; but the beholder 
was eo terrified that he rushed away at full speed. 
The next person who ventured near the trap found it 
lying with one end still in the hole, but the other riven 
Ee lightning, some of the bars of iron be- 
jug found fully fifty steps off. No one supposed for a 
| moment he would be able to break the immense cage 
prepared for him: it would have held a lion. So says ¥ Was no ike 
the Nashville Banner. Latest intelligence.—The snake ormitory at Squeers’s. Next morning the 
a has at length been shot by # couple of young men! | farmer undertook to demonstrate how he could 
CMa. ren rma He measured 293¢ feet in length, and his greatest cir- | .. ake mone by me the teacher well for 
cumiference was 3034 inches. He was spotted like a to 
with evidently rising admiration. Now you re 
a-going to eat him, among other things; and I 
guess you'll have hard work to eat all your share 
of him this winter. I saw you looked down in 
the mouth when was knocked off to me for 
ory contd bat I sow you how I can | 
keep you make by it too.” “a 
fifty-eight thousand 
for all without distillation. went ier rode 
A Chi damsel been brought into court on moss 
charge of disorderly bane In fact, in a fit of pas- pingplie wirich was traded off at the store 
sion becanse her lover would not have his imperial | for and the like. The farmer had little 
use for money, except to pay the taxes; and to ) 
produce this tax~money was the destination of 
Now, you see, if I hadn't got you 
e him to 
Nevertheless if he was absent from her for two days Bane Caen | 
there came a note: hen I got ) 
I shouldn't 
t for you. 
the whole 
des, you're 
h the girls 
lear profit. 
So I shall get my ’s worth out of you, 
don't you fear. Come along and see if I can't 
do this, and:net starve you either.” 
| That winter was a pleasant and profitable one 
for the young teacher. He oe went 
through the studies preparatory for. ; and 
: one evening ih a week Tead aload the Bewspapet 
' to his host, aad thus io training for 
his future profesaion. of jou and politician. 
In the spring he’ found himeelf ‘‘ ready for 
| college.” with sufficient money, added to what 
he could earn in vaeatiofis, to pay his expenses 
in a frugal way. He, in fact, kept at the head, 
of his class so thamm™mhen his more vear 
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admission to the Janior class. The request was 
rather ;elactantly acceded to; bat the examina- 
tion was satisfactory, and be was admitted to the 
Junior class. so that his course at Waterville 
College lasted three years instead of the regular 
four. 

Having graduated at eighteen, second in his 
class, he returned to his mother’s at Portland, 
having just ninety cents in his pocket. He 
must find something to do at once. A man who 
can do any thing that needs to be done need 
hardly Jook for work. A teacher was wanted for 
a Latin school in Portland. Brooxs gained the 
appointment, with a salary of five hundred dol- 
lars—a fair income then and there for a young 
man. . Besides teaching he began the study of 
law, entering the office of Joun NEAL, a man not 
anknown to fame as lawver and author. 

Daring his last year at college he had begun to 
write for the local newspapers—without pay, of 
course. The Portland Advertiser was then the 
leading newspaper of Maine. Brooks began to 
send anonymous papers to this journal. The 
editor soon found that these articles were the 
most attractive things in his paper. He sought 
out his anonymous contributor, and engaged him 
to write regularly at a salary of five hundred dol- 
lars: For two years Brooks kept up his three- 
told occupation of teacher, law student, and jour- 
nalist. But the last, as almost always happens, 
at length absorbed him wholly, and he gave all 
his time to the Adrertiser, saving that he also 
took up the kindred function of political speaker. 
He became popular at once, and in his twenty- 
first year was elected member of the State Legis- 
lature from his native city of Portland—still, 
however, keeping up his connection with the 
newspaper, for which, next year, he went to 
Washington as its correspondent from the capital 
and the ~outh. His Southern letters were noted 
fur their strenuous opposition to the system of 
slavery. Thence he went to Europe as corre- 
spondent, traveling on foot and describing what 
he saw. 

Returning to America he received propositions 
to undertake the establishment of a daily news- 
paper, to be called the New York Lxpress— 
Brooks to farnish brains, and others cash. Be- 
fore the engagement was consummated he was 


nominated as Member of Congress from the Port- 


land district. He preferred Congress to the 
Express. The district was then strongly Dem- 
ocratic, while Brooks wasa Whig. There were 
three candidates—Brooxks, Smitn, and Dun. 
Two trials were made, neither candidate having 
a majority.- (m the third Dcn withdrew, and 
F. J. was elected by a close vote. 

‘The Express enterprise was then resumed, and 
the paper was started. But the men who had 
undertaken to furnish the capital failed to meet 
their engagement, and the whole burden fell upon 
Brooks. ‘lhe editor-in-chief undertook and 


. 


HON. JAMES* BROOKS, OF NEW YORK.—{Psoroerarued sy Brapr & Co.) 


performed the work of three men. Finally, the 
Express having been united with another paper, 
it gained a firm footing. Brooxs, who had been 


elected to the New York Legislature, also became 
one of the most popular stump speakers during 
the Harrison campaign for the Presidency. In 


j 


1847 he married a lady of Virginia who was the 
owner of a few slaves, but the bridegroom in- 
sisted that these should be manumitted before 
the marriage took 

In 1849 he was elected Member of Congress ; 
and was re-elected in 1851. 


tificate of election, and took his seat. This was 
contested by his Republican opponent, in whose 
favor the case was decided by the House near 
the close of the session. He was nominated for 
the next Congress, and elected by a large and 
undisputed majority. He took his seat, singu- 
larly enough protesting against the constitution- 
ality of the House. He must now be considered 
as the undisputed leader of the Democratic party 
in the House of Representatives. 


POLAR BEAR HUNTING. 


Tue Polar Bear is the largest, strongest, most 
powerful, and, next to the grizzly, the most fe- 
rocious of the five species. Its distinguishi 
characteristics are, great length of body and neck, 
the smallness of its ears, largeness of the soles of 
its feet, fineness and length of hair, and the nar- 
rowness of the head. It is invariably of a dingy 
white hue. Some have been seen which were 
eight feet long, and others have been captured 
which weighed 1500 pounds. Their size and 
strength and ferocity make them very dangerous to 
hunt, and the chase of them, by the Esquimaux 
and others, with dogs, and armed with lances or 
pikes, as in our illustration, is full of excitement 
and incident. 


THE LATE EMANUEL LEUTZE. 

Levtze, the artist, died of sun-stroke in Wash- 
ington City on July 18, aged 52 years. His great 
ability as an artist had long been recognized, and 
he had for many years ranked among the first of 
American painters. 

He wus a native of Germany, but his parents 
brought him to this qgntry when he was in his 
infancy, and settled at Philadelphia. His first 
efforts at drawing were made while at the sick 
bed of his father, and the pencil was originally 
taken up merely to beguile the time. His first 


real success in painting was made in 1840, with 


_ HUNTING THE POLAR BEAR. 
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his ‘‘Indian Gazing at the Setting Sun.” He 
made considerable money off this and a few other 
works, which had been ordered on the heels of his 
success, and in 1841 he carried out his long pro- 
design of going to Dusseldorf to study un- 
then the chief of the Dussel- 
dorf School of Art, and from whom Lrvutze 
adopted the style of hard outline and defective 
coloring peculiar to the school, and which a sub- 
sequent residence of study at Venice in a school 
of art distinguished for its voluptuousness of col- 
or could not wholly eradicate. He remained in 
Europe, engaged in painting, until 1859, when 
he returned to this country. 

His first work in Europe, ‘*‘ Columbus before 
the Council of Salamanca,” was purchased by the 
Dusseldorf Art Union ; as was also a subsequent 
work representing Cotomsus in chains. The 
latter was subsequently brought to this country. 

The best known of Leurze’s pictures are 
those illustrating American history, and the 
large painting in the Capitol, entitled, ‘‘ West- 
ward the Course of Empire takes its Way.” 
His ‘‘ Washington Crossing the Delaware” 
been frequently engraved, and is familiar to ev- 
ery school-boy. ‘* Washington at Monmouth,” 
‘* News from Lexington,” ‘‘ Sergeant Jasper,” 
and ‘‘ Washington at Princeton,” are among his 


most popular works. 


A LOBSTER FACTORY. 


WE lately gave an account in the Weekly of 
‘* A New Jersey Fish Farm,” showing how trout 
were ‘‘ manufactured” for market. We present 
our readers in this issue with an illustrated ac- 
count of one of the many lobster factories which 
are to be found on the Atlantic coast of Maine. 
‘The particular establishment herein described is 
at Oceanville, Deer Island, in Isle Haul Bay; 
and the account and illustrations will indicate 
pretty clearly to the reader the modus operandi 
of catching and preparing this most important 
of the very extensive shell -fixh family for market. 

Lobsters are found in almost all the salt waters 
of the globe; but, like many other fish, they 
thrive better in, and are the finest flavored when 
taken out of, the waters of the more northern 
latitudes. The name of the animal is derived 
from a word signifying /eaper, and was doubt- 
less suggested by the manner in which it moves 
through the water by short leaps. It swims 
backward, its propelling power being in the tail, 
which it draws by a quick, forcible motion to- 
ward its body. It has no difficulty in directing 


its course accurately, as its eyes project from 
the head, and can be freely turned so as to see 
Lobsters go in 


backward as well as in front. 


THE LOBSTER. 


schools, having male leaders which are the larg- 
est and strongest of the school, and which main- 
tain their supremacy by superior force. The 
older leaders when taken are often found to be 
covered with scars received from frequent and 
fierce conflicts for the championship. The lob- 
ster casts his shell annually, retiring for a short 
time to some sheltered place until the new shell 
hardens sufficiently to allow it to leave its re- 
treat. During this time (May to June and July) 
it is said to be ‘‘ sick,” and is unfit for market. 
While “‘ sick” it is very liable to be attacked by 
other fish; and when it is at all incautious and 
venturesome is not unfrequently slowly devoured, 
inch by inch, by worms, crabs, and even fellow- 


\ 
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lobsters. Its claws are possessed of immense 
power, and these it uses to crush its enemies, 
and to prepare and hold its food. When wound- 
ed in these useful members it casts them off al- 
most instantly, detaching them at the joint. and 
in a short time new ones sprout out and take the 
place of the old ones, so that it is not uncom- 
mon to find a very large lobster with claws not 
over an inch in length, or with only one. 

The *‘ ova,” or spawn, of the lobster are beads 
of a brilliant red when boiled, and are carried 
under the tail of the female, which is always 
called a ‘‘hen” lobster. The spawn is familiar- 
ly spoken of as the ‘‘ coral,” and is used in mak- 
ing lobster sauce, to give it that pink, inviting 
appearance which epicures esteem a sine qud non 
in its preparation for the table. Lobsters, until 
boiled, are of a beautiful blue-black hue, which 
turns, as is well known, to a brilliant scarlet in 
boiling water. The ‘‘hen,” or female lobster, 
is broader in the tail part than the ‘‘cock” lob- 
ster, and she is more prized on account, as above 
mentioned, of her furnishing gourmands with the 
coloring matter to the sauce which accompanies 
their salmon or turbot. 

The lobster can be magnetized, and it is a feat 
frequently performed by old sailors for the edifi- 
cation and astonishment of the verdant. ‘This is 
accomplished by gently stroking the lobster from 
the head to the tail with the hand, when it be- 
comes passive, and, if stood on its head, will re- 
main so for some minutes motionless with its 
tail in the air. 

The fishing season begins as soon as the lob- 
ster has left his “‘ sick bed,” and. with his new 
shell, put on new vigor. The fishermen then 
flock to the lobster-grounds in Penobscot Bay 
and puf down their traps by thousands. The 
usual method of taking them is by using pecul- 
iarly shaped nets called “‘ pots,” which are, in 
fact, a sort of basket stretched on hoops and cov- 
ered over with netting. In the netting a circu- 
lar hole is made for the ingress of the lobster (on 
the same principle as that in a wire mouse-trap ), 
so that, having once found his way into the net, 
the imprisoned shell-fish is unable to recede. 
These “‘ pots” are baited with dead fish or offal. 
Fish, however, are always to be preferred, and 
the fresher the better, as lobsters are choice in 
this respect, and will often decline oh enticed 
by a stale bait. ‘The ‘‘ pots” are sunk by means 
of heavy stones fastened to their hoops. mall 
ropes attach the “ pots” 
to a line of floating 
corks on the surface 
of the water. ‘They 
are sunk just below 
low - water- mark, as 
lobsters never travel 
far from the inshore 
rocks, which furnish 
them with their food. 
As the tide flows in the 

creep in with 
it, nearer and nearer 
to the shore, in search 
of food, and are then 
attracted by the sight 


and the tide begins to 
flow inward, there is a 
general bustle and stir 
among the inhabitants 


THE LATE EMANUEL LEUTZE, THE ARTIST.—(Paor. sy Rooxwoop, 839 Broapway.) 


and when it is considered that the lobster-grounds 
of Maine furnish at a moderate estimate sixty 
thousand lobsters a day, some idea of the extent 
of the business may be realized. Nearly all the 
lobsters which are sold fresh in the Boston and 
New York markets are taken from these grounds, 
being transported in smacks or small vessels hav- 
ing wells or spaces in their holds which allow a 
constant flow of water through them. This is 
necessary, as the lobster soon dies if the water 
becomes foul. 

But the larger portion of the catch is put into 
cans and hermetically sealed, and in this form 
goes to all portions o 
the globe, civilized and 
uncivilized. When 


**carred” by the fish- 
erman—that is, small 
lugs are inserted be- 
ween the joints of the 
claws so that the lob- 
sters can not open 
them to crush their 
neighbors; and they 
are put into large 
racks called “cars,” 
and moored in clear 
water. 

From the. “‘ cars” 
the lobsters which are 
intended for packing 
are conveyed ashore 
to the boiling- room 
of the factory and 
placed in kettles alive, 
great care being taken to discard all lobsters 
which do not exhibit signs of vitality, it being a 
point with first-class establishments never to boil 
a lobster after it is dead, although it may have 
been dead but a few minutes. After being boiled 
in sea-water for a short time they are piled in 
racks to cool, after which they are ‘‘ cracked,” 
and the meat of the large claws, tail, and arms 
connecting the claws with the body, removed by 
men and girls. The meat then passes into the 
** filling-room,” where the black string of the 
tail and the bone of the claws are removed. 
The meat is then washed and placed in the cans 
by girls, after which it is sauced and carefully 
weighed, the cover put in, and the cans passed 
to the solderers, who 


\ 


injures the quality of the meat. After the 

the cans are removed to the “‘labeling- 
where, after cooling and the ends collapsing, 
they are inspected by sounding each can with a 
bit of iron to ascertain if the exhaust is perfect. 


meat, as a “‘third run” (or third bath) to 
room,” 


This done, and imperfect cans removed, they ' 


are scoured in saw-dust by girls and then paint- 
ed, as they would otherwise rust on long - 
ages. When dry they are labeled and placed 
wooden boxes containing from two to four dozen 
cans each, and after being properly stenciled are 
ready for shipment. 

In the establishment at Oceanville, where is 
packed a famous lobster known the world over 
as the “‘ star lobster,” and which is conducted by 
the Portland Packing Company (said to be the 
largest packing establi nt in the world, car- 


rying on nine different establishments), about — 


ree thousand cans per day are turned out, re- 
uiring about five thousand lobsters to fill them. 
lobsters go into the cans in a perfectly fresh 
state; and years after, when opened, are found 
to be as fresh as when just taken from the shell, 
and far superior to many of the lobsters which 
are sold in the shell in our markets, and cheaper 


—the cost of transporting alive more than coun- y 


terbalancing the cost of cans and sealing. 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A New champion for the Intelligence of Ani- 
mals, M. Ernest Menault, has revived the discus- 
sion in a book full of facts and inferences which, 
if not all new, are all to the point. Without ad- 
mitting that humans are the issue of quadrumans, 
he believes with Lactantius that animals possess 
in a certain measure the faculties of men, and 
that our inferior brethren, as St. Francis d’ Assisi 
calls them, preceded us on earth, and were our 
first instructors. We take an example or two 
of what the smallest and the dullest of them, as 
well as the biggest and cleverest—fieas and fish 
as well as elephants—can do. 

There were Industrious Fleas before our time. 
Baron Walckenaer (who died in 1452) saw with 
his own eyes, for sixpence, in the Place de la 
Bourse, Paris, four learned fleas perform the man- 
ual exercise, standing upright on their hind legs, 
with a splinter of wood to serve for a pike. 
Two other fleas dragged a golden carriage; 
with a third flea, holding a whip, on the box 
for coachman. Another pair dragged a cannon. 
The flea-horses were harnessed by a golden chain 
fastened to their hind legs, which was never tak- 
en off. They had lived in this way two years and 
a half, without any mortality among them, whien 
Walckenaer saw them. ‘They todk their meals 


on their keeper's arm. ‘Their feats were 
formed on a plate of polished glass. When 
were sulky, and refused to work, the man, in- 
stead of whipping them, held a bit of lighted 
charcoal over their backs, which very soon 
brought them to their senses. 

But of what use is cleverness without a heart ? 
The flea has strong maternal affections. She lays 
her eggs in the crannies of floors, in the bedding 
of animals, and on babies’ night-clothes. When 
the helpless, transparent larve appear, the mo- 
ther-flea feeds them, as the dove does its young, 
by discharging into their mouths the contents of 
her stomach. Grudge her not, qgherefore, one 
small drop of blood. For you, it is nothing bat 


solder in the covers 
taken to the ** bath- | 


each about one hun- 
dred one-pound cans. 
These pans when fall 
are placed in large 
tanks of boiling water 
and boiled until the 
air in the cans has ex- 
panded so as to cause 
the ends to bulge out, 
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_ great delight they shot it with their water-guns, 


510 HARPER'S WEEKLY. [Avavsr 8, 1868. 
=“ . it is the life of her beloved | immediately gave chase to a small gray terrier they then stood im the city, and, indeed, such of PRECKELES, PIMPLES, TAN, 
ae ‘i | belonging to no one im particular. Instead of | the inhabitants as could not escape. B ed MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNBURK, 

While pleading. however, for the flea we can | taking shelter in the nearest cottage, the dog ingenious method the gentleman who had | and all eruptions of the SKIN effectually removed by 
not do as mach for the bug. though he is gi rushed on to the end of the hamlet, and, enter- the direction of the works of excavation which PHALON’S “PAPHIAN LOTION.” 
with fallér developed intelligence. An inguisi- , ing a wheel-wright’s yard, leaped safe and sound have been for a long time carried on there, has 
tire genleman, wishing w know how the bug | into the kennel of a huge mastiff. The wolf had to us not only the forms of some of the Renders the SKIN and COMPLEXION 
tecame aware of a human presence, tried the followed wo closel; to recede, and the mastiff, citizens, but the texture of their dresses, the hair, | sORT. FAIR, and BLOOMING. 
f llowing experiment. Le got imto a bed sus- | in spite of a heavy chain that cramped his move- beards, and head-dresses, and the very attitudes | 4... «. un. harmless and reliable remedy for 
pooued from the ceiling, without any tester, in | ments, darted out suddenly and seized the wolf of terror they presented when overwhelmed. diseases of the and has been established 25 years. 
the middle of an unfurnished room. He then | by the skin of the ‘ack. The sequel was this: Wherever the pick struck into a For ladies in the nursery it is of great importance. 


placed on the floor a bag. who, guided pr 
by smell, poodered the means of reac 

bed. After deep reflection he climbed 
wall. traveled straight across the ceiling 
s« immediately over the bed, and then 
plump on the observer's nose. Was this, or was 


see 


The Fish belongs to the great Flatbead family. 
The same sort of platitude which you see in his 
person doubtless extends to the whole of his char- 
You have met him somewhere in human 
thape—one of those pale-faced, wishy-washy 


are fish or flesh But if their mental powers are | 


jess developed, their term of existence is more 
extended. Thes gain in longevity what they lose 
in warmth of temperament. 

Nevertheless, the skill with which the stickle- 
back constructs his pest is now a matter of nat- | 
ural history. Other fishes display an address — 
which we acquire only by long and constant | 
practice. (ne fellow, with a mazzle 
into a long narrow tube (which be uses as a pop- 
gun ). prowls about the banks of tidal rivers. On 
sving a fly on ‘the water-weeds he slyly swims 
np till he gets within five or six feet of it. He 
then shots it with water from his i 
pever fuiling to bring down his game. A gov- 
ernor of the hospital at Batavia, doubting the 
fact. though attested by credible witnesses, pro- 
cured some of these fish, to watch their pranks. 
fie stuck 2 fly on a pin at the end of a stick, and 
plated it so as to attract their notice. To his 


for which he rewarded them with a treat of in- 
sects. 

The pike has proved himself not only intelli- 
gent but even capable—disbelieve it who will— 
of gratitude. 

** While living at Durham,” says Dr. War- 
wirk..**1 took a walk one evening in Lord 
stomford’s park. On reaching a pond in which 
hl) wé-e kept ready for use, I observed a fine 

{ some six pounds’ weight. At my ap- 
yh he darted away like an arrow. In his 
nucry be knocked his head against an iron hook 
fixed in a post in the water, fracturing his skull 
.od injaring the optic nerve on one side of his 
ad. He appeared to suffer terrible pain; he 
;ienged into the mad, floundered hither and 
‘uither, and at last, leaping out of the water, 
{lon the bank. On examination a portion of 
the brain was seen protruding through the frac- 
tured «kul. 

** This I carefully restored to its place, mak- 
ig use of a small silver toothpick to raise the 
+; linters of broken bone. The fish remained 
quiet during the operation; when it was over 
he plunged into the pond. At first his sufferings 
ajpeared to be relieved; but in the course of a 
few minutes he began rushing right and left until 
he again leaped out of the water. 

**{ called the keeper, and with his assistance 
applied a bandage to the fracture. That done, 
we restored him to the pond and left bim‘to his 
fite. Next morning, as soon as I reached the 
water's edge, the pike swam to meet me quite 
tlose to the bank, and laid his head upon my 
feet. I thought this an extraordinary proceed- 
ing. Without further delay, I examined the 
wound and found it was healing nicely. I then 
strolled for some time by the side of the pond. 
‘The fish swam after me, following my steps, and 
jurning as I turned. 

‘* The following day, I brought a few young 
‘jiends with me to see the fish. He swam to- 
ward me as before. Little by little he became 
+o tame as to come to my whistle and eat out of 

ny hand. With other persons, on the contrary, 
lie continned as shy and as wild as ever.” 

‘This anecdote is averred to have been read, in 
before the Liverpool Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society. 

‘The elephant, with a sort of humorous justice, 
is given to return injuries or insults in kind. In 
Madagascar, an elephant’s cornac, happening to 
have a cocoa-nut in his hand, thought fit, out of 
bravado, to break it on the animal's head. ‘The 
clephant made no protest at the time; but next 
day, passing a fruit-stall, he took a cocoa-nut in 
his trank and returned the cornac’s compliment 
so vigorously on Ais head that he killed him on 
the spot. 

If vindictive, the elephant is also grateful. At 
Pondicherry, a soldier who treated an elephant 


to a dram of arrack every time he received his _ 


pay, found himself the worse for liquor. When 
the guard were about to carry him off to prison, 
ie took refuge under the elephant and fell asleep. 
liis protector would allow no one to approach, 
und watched him carefully all night. In the 
morning, after caressing with his trunk, he dis- 
missed him to settle with the authorities as he 
best could, 

Both revenge and gratitude imply intelligence ; 
~till more does the ication of an unforeseen 
expedient. A train of artillery going to Seringa- 


THE LUTHER MONUMENT. 
We have before alluded to the inauguration of 


It was erected by the subscriptions of Protest- 
principally German Protestants, of course ; 
and Worms was chosen as the site, because it 


af 


if 


EFLESE 


portant, stands on the top of a pedestal of 
own; his bead is upraised as in the attitude 
speech ; his closed right hand rests on 
held in his left. Even so he must have 
as he uttered those famous closing words o 


pedestal whereon he stands: 
‘** Here I stand: I can not do otherwise. God 
be my helper. Amen.” . 
At each corner of Lcruer’s pedestal sits one 
of his precarsors in the work of Reformation— 
each chosen from a different country, to show 
that the work was not begun by Luruer, but 
was rather the. protest of Christendom against 
error. ‘These four statues are Perrcs 
Wicxurrre, Huss, and Savonarora. These 
five stafues are the heart of the monument, and 
are to be surrounded by a stone balustrade, ex- 
cept on LutrHer’s side, where there are to be 
steps. On the four corners of this wall are to 
stand, like towers on a castle, the four corner- 
stones of the Reformation in Germany: on Lr- 
THER’s right Frepericn the Wise, of Saxony ; 
on his left Puitip the Magnanimous, of Hesse ; 
behind Puitie, Revcuirm, the humanist; and 
behind Frepericn the thoughtful and modest 
MELANCHTHONS. 
Between these corners will come, on three 
sides, high pedestals for three sitting ete 
emale pi 


Magdeburg, the wit- 
ness unto blood for the new Church, sitting sor- 
rowful, with bowed head and broken sword. The 


This work was planned by Rretscuer; but 
he died at the very beginning, and it was finished 
by two of his pupils, 


REVELATIONS OF POMPEII. 


Few persons, perhaps, are aware of how much 
we are indebted in the matter of the preservation 
of history to the spade. By digging into the 
earth, where glimpses of the life of past genera- 
tions have been stored and preserved almost as 
freshly as when they were deposited ages ago, 
we now see with our own eyes the domestic im- 
plements, the tools, the toys, and the buildings 


in the picture of the past with the veritable peo- 
ple that then lived, and with details of the man- 
ner in which they spent their daily lives—mat- 
ters which are more interesting, after all, than a 
mere history of wars and great political events, 
the truth of which it is so difficult to gain in the 
lifetime of any generation. Even with regard to 
Bible history, how much have we learned of the 
sacred places of Palestine by means of the exca- 
vations now being carried on by the committee 
under the of Mr. Grove! As these 
discoveries are daily t to light by means 
of photography, every subscriber to the fund 
might be said to see with the eyes of the actual 
discoverers. 

It is, perhaps, well that the earth has buried 
for centuries the remains of the buildings in 
which these events occurred. Had they been 
exposed to the weather in past times, art would 
not have been able to preserve and infi- 


| nitely what the spade has discovered. In the 


same way the domestic life of the beautiful city 
that was destroyed by the eruption of Vesuvius 
long before the sacred e\. - we have mentioned 


patam, had to cross the shingly bed of a river. 
A man who was sitting on a gun-carriage, fell ; 
in another second the wheel would have passed 
over his body. An elephant walking by the side 
cf the carriage saw the danger, and meg A 
without any order from his keeper, lifted 


is now ted to us in tue museum at Naples. 
Here we may gather the condition of the city, 
the ways of its people, their very attitudes in 
that scene of terror, as well as we could tell the 
routine of Parisian life fifty years ago. It will 


wheel from the ground, leaving the fallen man , be remembered that the city of Pompeii was de- 


uninjured. 
At Clemency, on the borders of Switzerland, 


stroyed by the dust and ashes and gases from an 
eruption of the mountain, which fell softly, and 


a wolf toward nightfall entered the village, and | fixed, as in a mould, all the inanimate objects as 


of the ancients; and day by day we are filling | 


warded by the earth yielding up models of some 
of its long-perished people. In one case, a per- 


dress is preserved, and the texture of her robe ; 
the rings still remained on the finger-bones, and 
far from her was found a bunch of keys and 
remains of a linen 
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in which they are fashioned to this day at Pa- 


wondrous preservation, even to the scales of fish- 
es, of a pre-Adamite world continually being 
found in ical formations. 


Never Neciect tHe Teers. — No aid in 
this duty will be found to equal Burwett’s (z1- 
ENTAL TootH Wasn.—{ Com. } 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
os OUSEHOLD MUSIC.” Published this day a 
new collection of Vocal and Piano-forte 
Masic, in books, 40c. printed on the finest 


songs, No. 8 thirty sa- 
cred songs, No. 4 nine for piano-forte, No.5 ten 
ms for piano-forte, No. 6 twenty-nine sacred pieces 
for piano. with mupplement, free on ap- 
plication. & CO., Broadway, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds for 
Buildings. 


GRANT and COLFAX. 


For the best Campaign Medals, Pins, and Badges of 
GRANT & COLFAX, send to the oldest and most re- 
spectable manufacturers, who have made this business 
a specialty for the past nineteen years. We have now 
ready a t variety of all styles. Prices from $3 to 
$10 per foo. We will send to any address, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, One Sample, Wc., Three Sam 
We reque-t our Correspondents 
as we are always very busy during the 
Cam . We — — reductions on all 
orders for Dealers 
moneys by at our risk. 

e tee amoun goods, at lowest rates, 
for all money sent tous. Address 
RICHARDS & MARKT, 

&5 Murray S8t., N. Y. 


COMER’S 
NAVIGATION SIMPLIFIED, 


P. 0. Box 3131. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Have just Ready : 

COMER'S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Ab 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled at (and 
expressly for the Navigation Stadents of) Comer’s 
Commercial College, Boston. Syo. Price $2 50. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


for the toilet, nursery, and bath, delightfally perfumed, 
25 cents per cake. Sold every where. 4 


‘LOR DE Mayo” 


AN PERFUME FOR 
TH HANDKERCHIEF 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGCISTS. 
PHALON & SON, SIT Broadway, N. Y. 


HA2PER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


L 
THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 


troduction, connecting the H of the’Old and 
ew Testaments. Edited by LL.D., 

Classical E the of London. 

With Maps and Woodcuts. Cc 

00. 


CAPE COD AND ALL ALONG SHORE: Stories. 
Br Cuazizs Noxzpsorr. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IIL. 
COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 


atSea. Ada to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 


cal Astronom 
out by the 


and Nautical Al- 
manac, for Years ahead. Compiled at (and 
expressly for the Na Students of 
Commercial College, 8y¥o, 50. 


IV. 


MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. 
Servants of the Stomach. Jeans Mac#é, Authore 
of “The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” “ Home 

Tales,” &c., ted from the London 
12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. y 

MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD. The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the iz» 
tion of Men and Animals. By Jean Mace#. 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. Av 

Freep Gatrr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75, 


VL 


HELPS’S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spaniek 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the Hie. 


tory of Slav and to the Government of C: cs. 

By Arrave Hers. Complete in Four Vuiumes. 

Vol. IV. just ready. 12mo, $1 50 per vol. 
VIL. 

BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Old World in ite 
New Face: ions of in 1867-1868. By 
W. s VoLL Cloth, $1 75. 

LOOMIS'S ROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor 
. With a Collection of Meteoro 
By LL.D., Professor of Natara) Phi- 
nomy in Yale Author 
$2 00. 


David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 

scripture History and the Book of Psalm. 

Kecumacure, D.D., Author 

“Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. Translated under the 

express Sanction of the Author my Rev. M. G. 

Easton, M.A. With a Letter . Krummacher 
his a Portrait. 


to 
Cloth, $1 75. 


DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
f 
] 


x. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 


BARNES'’S THIRTY CONGRESS. History 
of the Thirty-ninth of the United States. 

c,” teen 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brav- 


pon, Author of *‘ Charlotte's Inheritance,” “‘ Au 
Floyd,” “John Marchmont's 
—— 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. By Wnuax 
Brack. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. J.8. La Fanv, Author of “ All 
in the Dark,” “Guy li,” “Uncle Silas,” “ Ten- 
ants of Malory,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

BRAKESPEARE:; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 

By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 

Gown,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. Jeanie’s Quiet Life. A 
Novel. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 8vo, Pa- 
per, 0 cents. 

ONE OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of “Car 
lyon’s Year.” Svo, Paper, % cents, 


Hazrze & Brorueszs will send any of above 
works by mail, of 
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eh | to yield to the struggles of the wolf, wich was | plaster of Paris into it—just, in fact, as he would and makes the face delightfully coul and pleasant. 
. i) | a full-grown powerful beast, when, just at the | into a mould—and in several cases he was re- PHALON’S “PAPHIAN SOAP” 
De | speed, accompanied by the little terrier, who had 
ip iY evidently seen his comrade’s need of assistance, | fect group of Pompeians was thus preserved, and | »& 
+E ii not, an act of mieigence ¢ | and gone off to procure it. This unexpected ally | is now in the museum. Among these is a wo- 
ie | pat an end to the conflict, and the wolf was | man, apparently of noble birth, lying on her 
| speedily mastered. side, with limbs contracted, showing that she 
| had died in convulsions. ‘The form of the head- 
| 
| beart and feeling You often find them in 
wher ther the Lcrser Moxcuest at Worms,on June 25th 
last, in connection with the singular fact that the 
alia t same day was chosen by the Pope for the pro- 
) muilgation of his bull against the Protestant Re- 
oF formers who in Austria are establishing the 
ab same religious liberty which Lermer preached 
A three hundred and fifty years ago. We now 
r give an illustration and description of this inter- at 
esting monument. 
i . are thirteen statues in all; all tolossal, but of or actually as they appeared in life. In taining all Tables, Explanations, and [llustra- 
‘ial 2 tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
Fe of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Naati- 
‘ aR : with numerous -— lea, worked 
4 
ig 
| = 
| speech at the Diet of Worms—words in- 
that 
He 
lermo and neighboring cities. Possib'v we shall 
i 7 never see such a perfect resurrectio:. f a long 
id past civilization as in the case of Pompeii, for 
eet the reason that the conditions of its destruction 
s> Sis | were the means of its preservation even to the 
minutest details, which we can only liken to the 
iy | i 
| 
| SSS 
; 
i } burg. Spires, because there the Reformers first 
i: ‘ took the name of Protestants; Augsburg, be- 
ss) | aper from en new type, num t ns- 
: : : as & com series Lo ‘s “ Musical Cabinet.” 
Bin’) \pedestal is to bear certain portrait medallions and 
2 yl! bass-reliefs, and on the coping of the walls are to 
tai be the heraldic bearings of thirty different states 
and cities. 
| Charles IX. By Henry Warrz, M.A., Ph.D. With 
| Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
XL 
i : A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
“4 | of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
| Trace—1609. By J. Morteyr, D.C.L., An- 
| | thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
| in Four Volumes. With ts. 8Svo, Cloth, 
| 
B | 
at 
= | 
‘ 
ae oe POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Roursor, Author of 
®Christie’s Faith,” “ Mattie: a Stray,” “Carry’s 
Confession,” *“*No Man's Friend,* &c., &c. 8vo, 
| Paper, 58 cents. 
| 
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GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Com have selected the following kinds 
from their pd which they recommend to meet the 
wants = clabs. They are sold at cares prices, the 
same as the ie New York, as the 
list of prices will 


lack), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; $1 per 
(green and black), 70c., 90c. ; eet, $1 


P (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 
(green), 80¢., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 


Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 


1 25 pe 
Jaan, $1, 110; 


(green), ‘$1 50 


COPFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 


Ground Coles, “oa 25 cents, 30 cents, 85 cents ; 
40 cents per pound. 

H keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Feenon Breaxrast anp Correz, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 85c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c.; best, 85c. per Bb. 


Parties ponding | Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better hy a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their order save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on de livery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no co , ~~ packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confident! 
rely upon —s them ure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Cus ouse stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant al goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B. — Inhabitants of vi ae towns where a 
large number 


ther 
reduce the cost of their T and about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 


‘* THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves 
as branches of our establishment, or copy 
our name either wholly or in part, as they are 

Bogus on Lurrations. 
We have no branches, and do not in any case 
authorize the use of our name. 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 

“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


, GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 and 83 Vesey Street, , 
Post-Office Box 5648, New York City. 


CAMPAIGN BADGES, 


PINS, MEDALS, SLEEVE-BUTTONS, Books’ Flags, 
Torches, Rockets, Capes, Capa, Text-Boo Song- 
Books, and every thing in the Cam “ee tine. Send 
to Headquarters. AGENTS and CLUBS supplied on 
liberal terms. Send for Descriptive Price-List. Ad- 
Ab Pu and New York 
urer of Campaign Gooda, 98 New 

Western Branch, 164 Vine St., Ohio 


$1 A a Bae FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
free. Addreas A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and e 
full information about pricés, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men books of types, cuta, borders, c., &C., ~ cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press C 
26 Court nat Street, New. York. 


HE LITTLE JOKER—Full of Fun—and an ex- 


quisite PHOTOGRAPH, beautifully Colored, will - 


be sent to to ony sftress on receipt of 25 cents, b 
BURNE, 102 Nassan St., New York. 


PAT. ERASER 


K rnisher, Pencil Sharpener, Paper Cutter, and Pen 
Il ider combined. Sells at sight. Agents wanted. 
van make $10 a day. tien ih sent by mail for 80c. 
or two 7 for 50c. ORSE ERASER 


CO., 404 Library Street, 


side-splitting, ‘‘red hot,” burlesque Life 


Butler. By “That Brick.” Comic “Big 
hit” on both sides, and oh! so fun Only 20 cts. ; 
10 10 for $1. Address HUNTER & CO -» Hinsdale, N. H. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PRANG’S American CHROMOS, 


Ready for delivery on the lat of Auguet, 1868. 


(AMERICAN SCENERY.) 
“ Wivter Lanpscars ;” fall chromo, after J. Morviller. 
Size, 2g X16%. Price, $12 00. 
** Have Patience ;” half after V. G. Bartsch. 


Size, 165 x 13%. Price, 
Descriptive Circulars will be sent to L,oerene 
application to the publish 
L. Pr G & CO., 


NOW 
And will be published about the 1st of September : 


Suxser” (California after A. 
Tomators ; “ 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


warranted by ee certificate to 


small sum any one can have an watch, in tom to 
ose of to $6. 
Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are 
Customers must pay aL. the express charge. 


acre 150. Also Oroide Chains, as well made as 
United tates by express. 
delivered by the express. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly 
ourselves, precisely like 
long as worn, and as we 
watches are in huntin 


as the best 
cases made at our own 


tw TO CLUBS.—Where SIX WATORES are ot ene WES 


SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DO 


tw CAUTION. 


we no and no one else does or can make Oroide; cor 


The gen 


Oroide 


We are now manufacturing OROIDE SEW, of the latest and most approved styles. 
ce. In exquisite workman 
> e 


+ $1 50 to $3 BO. 


however high the price, su this in 7 = 

every respect ex ting intrinsic value, it — s hey ~ 
Ladies’ Sets of ’ Bins and Ear-rings from 

from $5 to $15; Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 5 


same proportion. All orders in sums of less 


amount (send no | in letters), and the goods nds will be sent 


ders for $5 or more be sent by express, to be 


durability, and 


costs nearly ten as mach 

Pins, Bar- and Sleeve-Buttons, 
Every kind of jewelry in the 

must be accompanied with a Order for the 

mail free of expense tt purchaser. Or- 

very, customers paying express Charges. 


ld which 
Sete of 


C.B. COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau St. ¥., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 


y Hon. 
T. Heapuey; also "an authen- 


given as a premiam to eve 

subscriber to the Life of Gran 

$1 six sam of our 
an 


E. B, TREAT & CO., Publishers, 654 ination N. ¥. 


Swinging Round the Cirele. 


There are fifty ways of alleviating the agonies of 
dyspepsia for the moment; but there is only one way 
to oves it. After “swinging round the circle” of 
temporary palliatives, the patient finds that the dis- 
ease, so far from being subdued, has actually gath- 
ered strength while he has been parleying with its 
symptoms. 

The only way to get rid of the demon is to endow 
the stomach with sufficient strength to cast it out and 
keep it out. Impart permanent energy to the digestive 
organs with 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS, 


and the object is accomplished. This powerful vege- 
table remedy is not a mere stimulant. It does not 
brace up the gastric machinery for an hour or two, 
leaving it, when the temporary excitement has passed 
off, in a worse state than before. Such is the effect of 
the ordinary alcoholic nostrums. They keep the 
stomach in a perpetual see-saw between unnatural 
activity and utter relaxation. Not so the BITTERS. 
Medicated with the finest tonic, alterative and anti- 
bilious extracta, they permanently re-enforce and con- 
tinuously regulate the assimilating organs. Such is the 
experience of tens of thousands. At this debilitating 
season of the year, when the solvent principle of the 
gastric juice is weakened by a constant drain of the 
animal fiuids through the pores, HOSTETTER’S 
BITTERS is an article of prime necessity for the 
weak. To neglect the use of a tonic and alterative 
so wonderfully efficacious and entirely harmless is 
simply to forego the blessings of health and vigor, 
and voluntarily accept feebleness and discomfort in 
their stead. 


WATCHES, and ROSKOPF'S Parzxtrev PEOPLE'S 
WATCH, cased in Swedish silver. The Improved 
Aluminium Bronze is a metal differing entirely from 


any ever offered to the public. Its qualities and re- 
semblance to Gold are such that even judges have been 
ived. It has seriously occupied the attention of 
scientific men, and has not only called forth the eu- 
logiums of the press in consequence of its peculiar 
pr ane Bxpoa but has also obtained a Gold Medal at the 
tion e movements are well finished, 


a regulated, and as all these goods are manu- 
fy in my own I am enabled to warrant 
them as excel Price, from $16 to $22. 


t time- 
Further Setails will ill be in my pamphlet, which 
ar be sent postpaid on demand. 
A fall assortment of Chains, also Aluminium Bronze 
Cases for Waltham Watches. Goods sent by express, 


C.0.D., with char 
D. HUGUENIN 
No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE STUDENT'S 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Surrn, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 


With Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


Pustisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 


Exrivevisuxe Co., 8 Dey 
St., N. Y., or 9% Water St., Boston, Ms. 


HE NOVELTY MICROSCOPE excels in its vari- 
ety of uses; is unique ~~ its mode of viewing live 
insects; usable on ter etc., etc. 
Mailed for ft 15. Wholesale terms li 
HN HALL, Bergen, Hudson Co., N. J. 


‘Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


In the ponte Se for January was commenced “ The } 


Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan Mvutocx 
Craix, Author of «John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 


The most popular Monthly { in the world.—New York 

It meets recisely the a 

easin and in of for all..— 
ph structing ty reading 


Harper’s Weekly. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of The Mi a ILKIE COLLINS, 


Moonstone,” 
Author of “ The Woman in Whi 
The model newspaper r of ot our country.—.V. Y. Even- 
he articles u blic questions which appear in 
kable 


Haerer'’s a remar of brief 
political essays.—North A 


Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


In it is now being published ** The Sacristan’s Houae- 
hold,” a Novel, by t e Author of “ Mabel’s Progress.” 


The Bazag, as an intelligent my upon feminme 
topics, will dotibtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—A lbion. 


Harper's Macazinez, One Year...... $4 00 
Hagper’s Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
PER'S One 


Harper's Macazin W eex ty, and Harper's 
Basan, one address, for one year, $10 00; or apy 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazrnz, Weexty, or 
Bazarz will be gratie for every Club of Five 
Copies for $20 00 


will be delivered to 
City Subecribers without extra charge. 

Bound Volumes of the Macaztwz, each Volume con- 
taining the Nambers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume, sent by mail, postage t- 
Bound Volumes of the Weex ty, each containing th 
Numbers for a Year, be furnished for $7 00, freight 
paid by the Publishers. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
24 cents a the or Bazar 

cents @ year, paya sem 
terly, at the office where riptlone 
the Dominion of Canada must 4. —- 
24 cents additional for the Magazines, or 20 
the Wezxa.y or Bazasz, to pre-pay the United States 


Subscribers to the per the Ne EEKLY, Or Bazan 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. 
when the term of 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 
lering the Mao the Weexty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. hen the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 
In JIy-T a Post-Office Order or Draft 
of Hanes & 


Harper's M —Whole Page, ; Half Page, 
$125 ; $70—each insertion Or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per each insertion. 


Peaioproat supplied with Wrrx- 
ty and Hasrszr’s Bazar at Seven Dollars per hundred 


700 MILES 


Union Pacific 
RAILROAD 


Are now finished and in active operation. One hund- 
red and sixty miles have been built in the last four 
months. More than twenty thousand men are: em- 
ployed, and this average of forty miles per month will 


LINE TO THE PACIFIC WILL BE OPEN FOR 
BUSINESS IN 1860. 


No other first-class railroad in the world has been 
built and equipped so rapidly as the Union Pacific, 
which runs west from Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


The United States Government makes of this rail- 
road a GREAT NATIONAL WORK, and aids tts Gon- 
struction by very liberal grants of money and of lands. 
To further insure the speedy completion of the Roed, 
the Company are authorized to issue their own 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


having thirty years to run, and having interest cou- 
pons payable semi-annually at the rate of six per cent. 
in gold. The principal, as well as interest, is made 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. 


The Mortgage Bonds of nearly all other raitroads 
in this country are payable, principal and interest, in 
currency; and it is asserted, without fear of contra- 
diction, that no other railroad company In the world, 
building so great an extent of road, issues bonds of 
equal value with the First Mortgage Bonds now of- 
fered for sale by the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
The price of these Bonds is now 102 and accrued 
interest from July 1, in currency. The Company be- 
lieve that at this price their Bonds are the 


Safest and Most Profitable Investment 


An the market, and they confidently expect that they 
/ will shortly command a higher premium than any 


similar security. The Company reserve the right to 
advance the price at any time, and will not fill any 
orders or receive any subscriptions on which the mon- 
ey has not been actually paid at the Company's office 
before the time of such advance. Subscriptions will 
be received in New York 
AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICE, 
No. 20 NASSAU STREET, 
And by JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bawxxns, 
No. 59 WALL STREET. 
And by the Company’s advertised agents throughout 
the United States, 


Remittances should be made in drafta or other funda 
par in New York, and the Bonds will be sent free of 
charge by return express. Parties subscribing through 
local agents, will look to them for their safe delivery. 


A PAMPHLET anv MAP FOR 18368 has just been 
published by the Company, giving fuller information 
than is possible in an advertisement, respecting the 
Progress of the Work, the Resources of the Country 
traversed by the Road, the Means for Construction, 
and the Value of the Bonds, which will be sent free 
on application at the Company's offices or to any of 
the advertised agents. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 
JULY 2, 1868, New York. 


A.T. STEWART & CO. 


have opened 
A GREAT MANY ttt IN BRUSSELS 
POINTE LAC REAL LLAMA LACE ate 
ELEGANT PARIS EMBROIDERIES, ty 
HATS, &o., &0., RECEIVED PER LAST STEAM 
BROADWAY AND TENTH STREET 


A.T. STEWART & CO. 
have made 
LARGE ADDITIONS TO ALL THEIR 
POPULAR STOCKS 
OF DRESS AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, £c., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
BROADWAY AND TENTH STREST. 


SEYMOUR AND GRANT BADGES! 
CAMPAIGN GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


A fall stock on hand. Send for Price-List. Whole- 
sale only. G. W. REED & BRO., Manufactarers, 206 
Broadway, New York. 


Pills and Ointment are the twin remedies 
“An more than one ne half the civilized 
th. Diseases which have baffled all med- 

before their wonderful healing 


on 
world for 
ical ekill disa 
cleansing 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, serweex AVENUES B 
C, NEW YORE. 
D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 
Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 
ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purpores, also for 
Bridges. 
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THE 
discovered composition, known only to 
as } best materials, of th d proved styles, 
t ma of the and most ap are jewele 
and time. or appearance, durability, and time ve pever 
— been equaled b costing Each one 
| 
be continued throughout the season, making NINE 
Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high enn forthem | HUNDRED COMPLETED MILES by January ist, 
watehes for them 
state and it is now probable that the ENTIRE GRAND 
uently these representations are * 
from us. : 
HEADQUARTERS for Com 
ai Books, and FIRE EXTING 
Medals. Now ready, tbe best Ready 
i, ) lic LIFE OF COLFA4, wit Chiefs of Fire fm “It bes 
: P a splendid steel Portrait, pub- saved over 500 buildings in various 
ihe under his eanctlon, and maved over 600 balidings in various 
— 
— 
| 
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